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Foreword 


“In times like the present, men should utter nothing for which they would not willingly be responsible through time 


and in eternity. ... The dogmas of the quiet past are inadequate to the stormy present. The occasion is piled high with 
difficulty, and we must rise with the occasion. As our case is new, so we must think anew and act anew. We must disen- 
thrall ourselves. . . . Fellow-citizens, we cannot escape history. . . . No personal significance or insignificance can spare one 


or another of us. The fiery trial through which we pass will light us down, in honor or dishonor, to the latest generation. 
We shall nobly save or meanly lose the last best hope of earth.”—ABraHaM LincoLn, 1862. 

“In these doubtful and anxious days, when all the world is at unrest, and, look which way you will, the road ahead seems 
darkened by shadows which portend dangers of many kinds, it is only common prudence that we should look about us and 
attempt to assess the causes of distress and the most likely means of removing them. . . . Democracy has not yet made the 
world safe against irrational revolution. That supreme task, which is nothing less than the salvation of civilization, now 
faces democracy, insistent, imperative. There is no escaping it, unless everything we have built up is presently to fall in 
ruins about us. ... The sum of the whole matter is this, that our civilization cannot survive materially unless it be re- 
deemed Wirson, 1923. 


Once again we are living in a time to try men’s souls. Great issues are at stake—even the safeguard- 
ing of civilization itself. Never were clarity of thinking and decisiveness of action more essential, nor the 
responsibility of the individual citizen more challenging. Wise statesmanship is needed to steer our course 
safely between Scylla and Charybdis, avoiding on the one hand the hypnotic contagion of popular hysteria, 
and on the other hand the easy indifference of fatalistic apathy. 


Over the years we have built a great and powerful nation on the solid foundation of an effective faith 
in democracy. We have been accustomed to determining our own destiny through direct sharing in the 
making of the laws under which we live and in the formulation of the policies our country was to pursue. 
Almost without exception, our historic policies, such as the Monroe Doctrine, have rested on unilateral deci- 
sions, determined by us without considering the views and interests of the rest of the world. 


A growing realization of the impact of world events upon our daily lives has led us gradually to concern 
ourselves with events throughout the world to an extent wholly unforeseen by our forefathers. Now we are 
coming to realize that a foreign policy based on international cooperation requires of us more than glib lip- 
service to a vague ideal. Cooperation can be effected only through the hard process of negotiation; to reach 
mutually satisfactory agreement cannot mean always getting our own way on every issue. We must learn how 
and when to compromise, without ever sacrificing basic principles, and when to stand firm in the face of all 
threats. 

Today, for the first time in our history, we are conscious of a sense of impending danger to our own 
national security. Even the menace of Hitlerism and the catastrophe of Pearl Harbor seem relatively 
remote by comparison with this new threat to our homes and to all that we cherish. Forces beyond our con- 
trol, which do not respond to the same ethical principles and standards by which we judge action, are con- 
tending with us, not alone for mastery of the world—which we do not seek—but for our very survival, and 
for the preservation of our way of life. 


The present challenge to democracy and to our national security is so serious that the price of meeting it 
inevitably will be heavy. We can afford neither hasty and ill-considered action on the one hand, nor timi dity 
and vacillation on the other. Nor dare we ignore the realities of the world situation, however unpleasant 
they may be for us to face. 

We must prepare ourselves to live intelligently in a world of controversy and insecurity, rather than in 
the placid tranquillity often envisaged during our wartime planning for “post-war reconstruction.” But it is 
one world, after all, and a closely interdependent world at that. We who for generations have practiced 
liberty and battled io it should not easily be disillusioned, nor shaken from our faith in those basic princi- 
ples for which America has proudly stood, “with liberty ad justice for all.” Those who stand firmly on the 


“vantage ground of truth” cannot fail to gain the ultimate victory. 
Heten Dwicur Reip 
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We have all been accustomed to the progress of 
development and rapid changes in the Western part 
of the world, and there has been a tendency to regard 
Asia as “a sleeping giant.” It is interesting, now that 
the giant has awakened, to remember that Asia has 
always had a tremendous potential of manpower and 
resources, and today this potential is of vital impor- 
tance to the free world. Because the free world has 
such strong cultural and iraditional links with Eu- 
rope, the policy of “Europe first” has predominated. 
Yet today the crisis is in Asia. 

There is a strong temptation to regard Commu- 
nism as responsible for the critical situation, which 
undoubtedly confronts us in Asia, but even if there 
had been no such thing as Communism, the assump- 
tion of independence in that area would not have 
been brought about without intense difficulties and 
problems. We must therefore try to see Asia’s prob- 
lems through the eyes of Asia, and not be over criti- 
cal of the situation, or judge it in the light of our 
own standard of development. 

The center of gravity of world affairs has shifted 
more and more to the South-East Asian region, 
largely because of the creation of new states in the 
area. Since the war all of Great Britain’s former colo- 
nies in this area, with the exception of the Federation 
of Malaya and Singapore, have received their inde- 
pendence, and are now equal partners in the British 
Commonwealth. India, Pakistan and Ceylon are now 
responsible for their own destinies, and Burma enjoys 
the same right of independence but has not elected 
to be a member of the British Commonwealth of Na- 
tions. Indonesia has also received her independence, 
and a measure of independence has been granted to 
the Associated States of Indo-China. 

The central problem of Asia has always been and 
still is the supply of food. The second is freedom to 
develop without the threat of aggression. We are in- 
clined to think, in Australia, that if the first problem, 
which is primarily economic, is solved, some of the 
other barriers will quickly fall. It seems to us basic 
that better conditions of economic life and living 
standards must be created in the area if Communism 
is to be denied the fertile field of poverty and ig- 
norance in which to plant the seeds of false doctrine. 
Hungry and illiterate people living under sub-nor- 
mal conditions are often willing to accept forms of 
government which promise them the things which 
they lack. If therefore we are to succeed, we must 
convince the people of these areas that their interests 
are best served through their association with the 
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The New Outlook for South-East Asia 


BY THE HON. NORMAN MAKIN 


Australian Ambassador to the United States 
democratic countries. , 

It is doubtful whether Communist China will be 
in a position in the near future to make any contribu- 
tion to raising the standards of living of the under- 
developed countries of South-East Asia. In Europe 
the Soviet Union has been able to use its expert bar- 
gaining and propaganda, but the same is not true in 
South-East Asia. 

It is as well to remind ourselves that the areas 
about which I have been speaking are a major source 
of the food and raw materials consumed throughout 
the industrialized world. Before World War II they 
provided all the world’s exports of jute and rubber, 
more than three-fourths of the tea, almost two-thirds 
of the tin and one-third of the oils and fats. These 
key products have for generations flowed into the 
great trade routes of the world. Rubber, tin and jute 
products earn dollars in the Western Hemisphere— 
fats and oils are shipped to Europe. Since the war, 
however, the earning capacity of the countries of 
South and South-East Asia has diminished, and the 
flow of new capital in the area has grown less because 
of the reluctance of private investors to risk their 
savings in troubled areas. It is self-evident that it 
would be to the economic advantage of the whole 
world if the output of food and raw materials of 
South-East Asia were developed. Now, in a time of 
crisis, it is further evident that the output of the areas 
must be developed and the areas themselves sta- 
bilized. 

The United States have demonstrated to the world 
the sincerity of their interest in the Far East and 
South-East Asia. You know of the assistance which 
has already been provided by this country to the na- 
tions in these areas. President Truman’s Point-4 
Program for Technical Assistance to Undeveloped 
Areas has become known throughout the world. 

Now the British Commonwealth has evolved the 
Plan which at first bore the name of the Australian 
Minister for External Affairs, Mr. Spender, who was 
in the first instance responsible for putting forward 
the proposal in Colombo in January of this year. It 
is an economic development program for the coun- 
tries of South and South-East Asia, and details of it 
were published on November 28th, 1950. I can do 
no better than give you the statement which was 
made in Australia by Mr. Spender on the same day. 
He said: 
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The threatened countries of South-East Asia 


“There has just been published a document which 
is of great importance to all countries concerned 
about the future stability and welfare of South and 
South-East Asia and anxious to build friendly rela- 
tions with the new Governments of that area. 

“The document is the ‘Colombo Plan for Co- 
operative Economic Development in South and 
South-East Asia.” .... 

“This plan was developed in successive meetings at 
Colombo, Sydney and London. The idea of co- 
operative economic development, which, on behalf of 
Australia, I put forward at a meeting of Foreign 
Ministers in Colombo in January of this year, in as- 
sociation with New Zealand and Ceylon, has been 
built upon by the joint effort and pooling of know!- 
edge of all the Commonwealth countries concerned. 

“The outcome is a highly valuable report which 


not only throws new light on an area of the world 
whose needs have been hitherto obscured by events 
elsewhere, but also presents for the consideration of 
all interested governments practical proposals for the 
first international attack upon poverty and instability 
in the area covered by the survey.” 

The document itself, in which the program was 
outlined by experts and Ministers of the Crown of 
the seven Commonwealth countries, said: 

“Tt is of great importance that the countries of 
South and South-East Asia should succeed in this un- 
dertaking. . . . The political stability of the area and 
indeed of the world depends upon it, and nothing 
could do more to strengthen the cause of freedom.” 

Five billion dollars will be spent in six years, at 
the end of which time in Asia there will be 31% per 
cent more land under cultivation; 10 per cent more 
food grains will be produced; 17 per cent more land 
will be under irrigation, and 67 per cent more elec- 
tricity generating capacity will be in operation. 

Such accomplishments may seem spectacular, yet 
the truth is that they are small when we view the 
magnitude of Asia’s problem. But, as the report also 
points out, sound foundations will be laid for fur- 
ther development, and ultimately many more bar- 
riers to peace and progress will be eliminated. 

I should like to emphasize that the plan does not 
only reach out to those nations in the Commonwealth, 
but embraces the whole of the area of South and 
South-East Asia in its desire to afford help and lead- 
ership essential to a new and better way of life. 

On the short-term side, the Australian Govern- 
ment and people have made their contribution in 
meeting specific needs. Already, quite apart from the 
Colombo Plan, Australia has sent considerable quan- 
tities of material to aid people in severely impover- 
ished areas. Relief goods urgently needed, consist- 
ing of textiles, x-ray equipment, and medical supplies, 
have been shipped free of cost to Indonesia, Malaya 
and Burma. In addition, we have made available 
supplies of educational materials, at the same time 
allocating scholarships and fellowships to aid under- 
graduate and post-graduate Asiatic students. Under 
this scheme students from Asia are now studying at 
our Australian universities such subjects as engineer- 
ing, veterinary science, agriculture, forestry and the 
liberal arts and sciences. An interesting provision is 
that made for Government officials and administra- 
tors to come to Australia free of expense in order to 
gain practical experience in such matters as general 
government administration, industrial technique, ag- 
riculture, forestry, and other topics outside the Uni- 
versity sphere. 

In all these ways we feel there can be built up, not 
only good will and understanding, but also a mutual 
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appreciation for our different civilizations and ways 
of life. We of the West must, however, be careful 
that we do not leave impressions that we are prompt- 
ed by any desire to enter the domain of these new 
governments, or to claim new loyalties. 

In my remarks I have laid stress on the poverty of 
the peoples of South and South-East Asia. In an- 
other sense, of course, many of these countries are 
rich—rich in resources, in culture and traditions of 


The 


itself. 
spiritual assets of these people can be a tremendous 
source of good in the world if the effects of abject 


civilization which are older than history 


poverty can be removed. As people they must be 


liberated from the bonds of hunger and illiteracy so 
that they can contribute towards the fulfilment of 
their national aspirations and towards the enhance 
ment of the lives of other peoples throughout the 
world. 


An Appraisal of the Fifth 
General Assembly 


The Fifth Regular Session of the United Nations 
General Assembly met in New York on September 
19, 1950, in an atmosphere of hope, not unmixed 
with foreboding. Affairs in Korea were going well. 
United Nations forces were advancing. The conflict 
had for the time being been successfully localized; 
yet there was no assurance that it would remain so. 

In his keynote speech for the United States, Secre- 
tary of State Acheson declared that: 

“This meeting of the General Assembly is a meeting of deci- 
sion. Before us lies opportunity for action which can save the 
hope of peace, security, well-being, and justice for generations 
to come. Before us also lies opportunity for drift, for irresolution, 
for effort feebly made. In this direction is disaster. The choice 
is ours. It will be made whether we act or whether we do not 
act.” 

By the time the General Assembly had completed 
consideration of the substantive items on its agenda, 
on February 13, it was clear that the Assembly had 
chosen to act. The temptation to shrink back in fear 
from the risks and hazards of a policy of collective 
security had been squarely faced and overcome. No 
one pretended that the steps taken by the General 
Assembly constituted a completely satisfactory re- 
sponse to the challenge of the world crisis. At the 
same time, the United Nations had set out in pursuit 
of the peace the world wanted, and the way was open 
for further progress. 

The Fifth Session of the General Assembly will 
be remembered for two momentous decisions: first, 
to continue action to meet the aggression in Korea, 
whether that aggression was carried out by a small 
puppet regime or by a major power; and second, to 
prepare the ground for resistance to future acts of 
aggression despite obstructive tactics in the Security 
Council. 
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BY DAVID H. POPPER 


Officer in Charge of General Assembly 
Department of State 


Affairs, 


The recommendations made by the Assembly on 
Korean problems and related ar Eastern issues, it is 
fair to say, did more than any other single group of 
measures to secure the survival and future develop 
ment of the Untied Nations. The Assembly never 
considered abandoning Korea. Its first resolution on 
the subject, adopted on October 7 when a successful 
conclusion of the military campaign seemed fairly 
near, contained the framework for the establishment 
of a unified, democratic and independent government 
in Korea, under United Nations auspices, and for the 
economic rehabilitation of the shattered country by 
concerted efforts of the Members. 


The new and more serious crisis caused by the mas- 
sive intervention of Chinese Communist forces in 
November posed a new threat which could only be 
met by the General Asseinbly, since action in the 
Security Council was blocked by the Soviet veto. The 
Assembly made repeated uttempts to work out with 
the Chinese Communists a military cease-fire, to be 
followed by a discussion of Far Eastern political is- 
sues. When these attempts failed, however, the As- 
sembly proceeded on February | to announce for 
mally that the Chinese Communists were engaged in 
aggression in Korea. Even then it provided for a 
continuation of efforts looking toward a cessation of 
hostilities and the achievement of United Nations 
objectives by peaceful means. At the same time it 
established a committee to consider urgently the ad- 
ditional measures to be employed to meet the aggres- 
sion. 
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Thus, with patience and firmness, the General As- 
sembly has set its hand to the task of maintaining 
collective security on behalf of the United Nations. 
Had the Assembly not done so, the United Nations 
would in all probability have suffered the fate of the 
League of Nations. Public confidence in the Or- 
ganization would have suffered a disastrous decline. 
It might have continued as a forum for discussion, 
but it would increasingly have been pushed aside as 
ineffective when future acts of aggression threatened 
the security of the free world. 

In a sense, United Naticns action with regard to 
Korea was a triumph of improvisation. Before the 
invasion of the Republic of Korea, relatively little 
thought had been given to this type of operation. 
But improvisation is no substitute for carefully 
planned and thought-out action. 

Fortunately, the General Assembly has now em- 
barked on a course which will make it much easier 
to counteract aggression in the future and which 
should result in a much more efficient and equitable 
distribution of the burdens of maintaining world 
peace. The resolution entitled “Uniting for Peace,” 
passed by the General Assembly on November 3, has 
set in motion a process which should provide the 
United Nations with new inethods and machinery en- 
abling it to overcome the gaps and weaknesses of the 
Charter as they have been revealed in five years of 
experience. 

In that period it has become increasingly clear that 
the San Francisco concept, under which the Security 
Council could function against aggressors only if all 
the permanent Members concurred, would doom the 
Organization to futility in the present day world— 
unless it was supplemented by the use of additional 
and compensating Charter machinery. The conduct 
of the Soviet Union in the United Nations has forced 
the non-Soviet Members either to acquiesce in the 
emasculation of the purposes and principles of the 
Charter through abuse of the veto, or to seek, 
through constructive development of the Charter as 
it now stands, a substitute mechanism for carrying 
them out. Let it be noted that these purposes and 
principles have been accepted as a solemn obligation 
by all Members of the United Nations, and that the 
failure of any single Member to observe them does 
not absolve the other Members from their own obli- 
gations in this regard. 

The decision of the General Assembly to step into 
the breach was not an easy one. It was not undertaken 
without a good deal of soul searching which goes to 
the very foundations of the United Nations Charter 
and the duties of Member States. But after a great 
constitutional debate, which at times rose to remark- 
able heights, the General Assembly made its choice. 
Under the “Uniting for Peace” resolution, it can now 


meet on very short notice to deal with acts of aggres- 
sion if the Security Council fails to act because of the 
veto. It has established, in the Peace Observation 
Commission, machinery for first-hand observation 
and reporting on situations in areas of tension, so that 
the responsibility for any disturbance of the peace 
may be fixed by an impartial body. The Assembly 
has recommended that Member Nations survey their 
resources to determine the nature and scope of assist- 
ance they may be able to render in support of Security 
Council or General Assembly recommendations for 
restoring international peace and security. Members 
are invited to maintain elements of their armed forces 
which could promptly be made available for service 
as United Nations units on recommendation of the 
Security Council or the General Assembly, and pro- 
vision is made for technical advice regarding the or- 
ganization, training and equipment of such units. To 
facilitate further progress, the Assembly has also 
established a Collective Measures Committee which 
will examine, before the next regular session, these 
and other measures which might be used to maintain 
and strengthen international peace and security. The 
report of this Committee will presumably be a start- 
ing point for further measures. 

Clearly, this is only a beginning—but a very im- 
portant beginning. It is reasonable to hope that, when 
the next regular session of the General Assembly 
meets in September 1951, every United Nations 
Member will have made some concrete advance to- 
ward determining what it can promptly and usefully 
do to assist in coping with future acts of aggression, 
and that in the years to come the General Assembly 
will move forward toward increasingly effective 
means of accomplishing this end. 

One point is perhaps worth special attention. In 
all that the General Assembly has done with regard 
to the Korean problem and the problem of organiz- 
ing for peace, there is no element of legal compul- 
sion. The General Assembly, under the Charter, has 
power only to make recommendations to its Mem- 
bers. Thus, in any particular case, a Member is not 
legally bound to act in accordance with a General 
Assembly resolution. 

At first glance it might appear that this is an in- 
surmountable defect. Yet the experience of the Gen- 
eral Assembly indicates that the moral weight of its 
judgments will in itself generate support for them. 
Many Members might be understandably reluctant 
to make ironclad legal commitments in matters so 
closely affecting their national existence. But, so 
long as the cause of the United Nations is just, it can 
be expected that they will voluntarily do the things 
which are clearly necessary to preserve the peace. 

The spectacular nature of the accomplishments of 
the General Assembly with regard to Korea and the 
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“Uniting for Peace” resolution tends to overshadow 
the solid, steady progress of each session in the new 
techniques of international government and adminis- 
tration. It is distinctly worthwhile for interested 
citizens to leaf through the texts of the resolutions 
adopted by the General Assembly on the 76 items on 
its agenda, in order to grasp the broad scope and sig- 
nificance of its work. In comparison with previous 
General Assembly sessions, the Fifth General Assem- 
bly gives evidence of increased maturity in dealing 
with international problems. 

In the political field this is obvious in a number of 
cases. It is clear from the short shift given to Soviet 
propaganda resolutions on peace and disarmament, 
Soviet style. It stands out in the rejection of un- 
founded Soviet complaints regarding alleged Ameri- 
can aggression against China. It can be seen in the 
continuation of the “watch-dog” functions of the 
United Nations Special Commission on the Balkans, 
which has contributed to the safeguarding of Greece 
against armed rebellion stimulated by external Com- 
munist forces. It is evident in the continued progress 
made toward final disposition of the former Italian 
Colonies in such a way that the inhabitants of the 
areas concerned may be given the greatest possible 
degree of freedom under tolerable economic condi- 
tions. 

To stress the growing maturity of the General As- 
sembly is not to gloss over its failures. There are 
many political problems it cannot solve. It has not 
been able to bring about a change in the Franco re- 
gime in Spain, to ensure respect for fundamental hu- 
man rights in Bulgaria, Hungary and Rumania, or to 
solve the riddle of the disposition of Jerusalem. In 
these and other matters the fifth Assembly made no 
concrete progress. But the fact that the United Na- 
tions cannot solve all the problems presented to it 
completely and at once is accepted without involving 
as a consequence the loss of all confidence in the use- 
fulness of the Organization. 

Meanwhile, in the economic and social sphere and 
in its consideration of the problem of dependent 
areas, the General Assembly has in 1950 continued to 
make useful progress. More than ever before, the 
Fifth General Assembly has served as a sounding 
board for the hopes and desires of the peoples of the 
world for social and economic improvement. One 
could see developing in the Assembly the concept of 
the United Nations as a body for harmonizing the 
actions of members to promote human welfare in 
areas of need. 

Thus, the Organization, as a result of decisions 
taken in the Assembly, is moving to succor Korean 
refugees on a large scale. It continues to aid Pales- 
tinian refugees and to make progress toward their re- 
integration in Near Eastern countries. In the Assem- 
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bly, under-developed countries continue to press for 
technical assistance and more suitable methods of 
financing their economic advancement; and the As- 
sembly seeks methods which will contribute toward 
that end. This year, for the first time, the Assembly 
grappled seriously with the problem of agrarian re- 
form as an essential element of economic and social 
development. 

Similarly, the Fifth General Assembly continued 
to evince a lively interest in questions relating to 
fundamental human rights and freedoms. It has di- 
rected the Economic and Social Council to complete 
the draft of a Covenant of Human Rights which will 
include economic, social and cultural rights as well as 
civil and political rights. It has condemned the jam- 
ming of radio signals as a violation of freedom of 
information and has called for further work on a 
draft convention on freedom of information. It has 
set up a new organization to safeguard the rights of 
refugees. It has called for continued effort on behalf 
of under-privileged children through the Interna- 
tional Children’s Emergency Fund. It has taken 
steps to secure the repatriation of prisoners of war 
detained in Soviet territory or at least to obtain in- 
formation as to their fate. 

Some of the specific acts of the Fifth General As- 
sembly in these fields are open to criticism. The 
United States point of view with regard to a number 
of them was not accepted. In the Assembly, as in 
other deliberative bodies, special pleaders have man- 
aged to obtain results through appeals to blind emo- 
tion and narrow self-interest, and their demands can- 
not be fully met. 

The essential fact, however, remains that, more 
than any of its predecessors, the Fifth General As- 
sembly served as a focal point for expressing the 
needs and desires of under-privileged peoples every- 
where. More than any other single body, the Gen- 
eral Assembly is the forum in which these needs and 
desires are weighed against the possibility of action by 
the international community as a whole. 

The conclusion is inescapable, therefore, that the 
Fifth General Assembly has strengthened the United 
Nations and the principles for which it stands. It has 
seen the Organization through a period of peril which 
at an earlier stage might have destroyed it. This 
Assembly has established the principle that unpro- 
voked and lawless aggression will be resisted, that 
aggression must not pay. The free world will never 
be fully secure as long as repressive and dictatorial 
regimes seek to expand their control beyond their 
own borders and to deny human rights to the indi- 
vidual. But as long as free nations can cooperate to 
preserve the principles they cherish through action 
in the United Nations, these principles are bound to 
survive and prosper. 
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The Eisenhower Report 


On Tuesday, December 19, 1950, the Foreign 
Ministers of the Atlantic Pact countries,* meeting in 
Brussels, appointed General of the Army Dwight D. 
Eisenhower supreme commander of their defense 
forces in Europe. The assignment was not an easy 
one, 

At the time the Premier of Communist China was 
turning down the U.N. proposals for a cease-fire in 
Korea. Communist forces were apparently mounting 


strength along the thirty-eighth Parallel for a new | 


drive. The Kremlin was thundering forth warnings 
against German rearmament to the Western Powers. 
A debate of almost unprecedented intensity on Amer- 
ican foreign policy was under way. Voices command- 
ing considerable support were demanding that Eu- 
rope should defend itself, implying that its soul was 
dead or dying and it would not defend itself, insisting 
that America must constitute itself as the real cita- 
del of defense, claiming that the American Presi- 
dent was exceeding his constitutional powers as this 
nation moved to take its place in the North Atlantic 
defense organization. Taking the whole picture into 
consideration it seemed that relations between the 
western nations had sadly deteriorated, that Russian 
aggression and the insolence of her satellites was at 
an all-time high and that the German rearmament 
problem bid fair to block any repair of the damage 
that was being done. 

It was in quest of an army that he did not have and 
in hope of a reassurance that could only exist if it 
worked mutually in both Western Europe and 
America that General Eisenhower left this country 
on a flying trip to visit all the capitals of the North 
Atlantic powers. His quest was both military and 
spiritual. He was not only trying to lay a basis for 
the great ponderables but he was trying to assess the 
imponderables. The so-called Eisenhower Report 
was really his visit to the last of the twelve North 
Atlantic partners in defense. Upon it in a crucial way 
rested the success of his whole mission. It was the 
spirit of Western European cooperation as he found 
it and could interpret it that was in large measure to 
affect the American spirit. 

The tour of the capitals made, General Eisen- 
hower was back in Washington to report to President 
Truman on Wednesday, January 31. On Thursday, 
he reported to the Senate and the House. Later the 
same day, the General appeared before the Foreign 
Affairs and Armed Services Committees in closed ses- 


*The United States, Great Britain, Canada, France, Belgium, The Neth- 
erlands, Italy, Portugal, Norway, Denmark, Luxembourg and Iceland. 
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BY ELMER LOUIS KAYSER 


Dean of George Washington University, and Profes- 
sor of European History 


sion. On Friday he addressed the American people 
over the radio. The first phase of his mission was 
now completed. The next and much lengthier one, 
that of implementation, was to begin. 

What then did he say in this report, this appraisal 
both of his task and of the materials, tangible and in- 
tangible, with which he would have to work? Putting 
together the address to the Congress, the radio speech 
and what it is known he said to the Congressional 
Committees we get about what follows as the essence 
of the Eisenhower report. 

First of all, the General was careful to define his 
own position. In terms of deep humility and firm 
conviction he described himself as a soldier, con- 
cerned with “the security of the free world” seeking 
“the achievement of peace based on understanding 
and forbearance.” 

The world problem is one which the United States 
is unable to shoulder alone. The only way the 
United States can insure for itself those values which 
it treasures is through cooperation with other nations, 
striving for the common gocd. 

Because we can not stand alone, we must partici- 
pate in European defense. This 1s over and above the 
granted necessity of maintaining in power our navy 
and our air forces. We must keep open and defend 
our avenues of communication and commerce. If 
Europe be lost, the freedom of America is lost. Eu- 
rope is not only an object of sentimental regard. 
“Furope is a highly developed industrial compl ~ 
with the largest and most varied pool of skilled labor 
on earth.” With the falling away of Europe would 
go all those dependent areas in Africa, the Middle 
Fast and Southeastern Asia with their vast supplies 
of raw materials essential to the life of the free 
world. But Europe also represents a will to resist 
and a formidable power of resistance against the com- 
mon enemy. Evidence of this will, despite the havoc 
of recent war, attendant social and economic disloca- 
tions and heavy commitments overseas, was found on 
all sides and in every government. “On every side,” 
said the General, “I saw heartening evidence of a re- 
generation in Europe’s spirit.” The arrival of even 
modest additional land and air units in Europe will 
tremendously fortify and invigorate that spirit. The 
great and immediate need on all sides is for muni- 
tions and equipment to increase the resistance power 
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of Western Europe. Canada, Britain and other mem- 
bers of the group are already undertaking a part of 
this task. 

As to the vexing question of the role to be played 
by the Germans in the defense of Europe, the Gen- 
eral refused to discuss this problem from a military 
point of view. The political leaders and diplomats 
must first achieve a “political platform.” This he de- 
fined as “an understanding that will contemplate an 
eventual and an earned equality on the part of that 
nation.” 

Specifically, as to America’s role, it is first muni- 
tions and equipment. Then more American units 
should be sent to Europe, not according to any fixed 
schedule or ratio but as need and supply would per- 
mit. But ours, like our partners’, was to be whole- 
hearted and maximum participation in military de- 
fense. 

The General went to some length in spelling out 
just what military defense is. “The fighting forces 
are but the cutting edge of « very great machine, the 
inspiration and power for which we find in the hearts 
of citizens and all the various mechanisms that are 
necessary are represented in our investment capacity, 
our economic processes and so on. So when we talk 
about defending the free world we are not merely 
talking about divisions and groups and battleships 
and planes.” In all this, Kisenhower pointed out 
there was no aggressive or belligerent intent. “We 
are going to build for ourselves a secure wall of peace 
and security.” There would be a cost for peace, a 


cost of great sacrifices, but total war would probably 
be “the suicide of our civilization.” 

Such is the report in summary. If a summary of a 
summary is ever permitted, we might phrase it in 
these few sentences. The Supreme Commander of 
NATO?’s defense believes that the maintenance of a 
free world demands the defense of Europe. That de- 
fense assumes the continued increase of our naval and 
air strength, support of Western European armies 
through munitions and equipment and the assign- 
ment of American units to Europe. To the defense 
of the free world, Western Europe offers a will and 
the means to cooperate, her vast industrial organiza- 
tion and sources of raw material through her overseas 
dependencies. Germany’s role in defense must wait 
until her political character and status is clarified. By 
following the basic principles of the American Sys- 
tem, subject to the tasks outlined, we can go on safely 
and surely. 

Few public men in our time have spoken with 
equal eloquence. In Ejisenhower’s public reports 
there was, of course, little detail. That was a matter 
for congressional committee hearings. It in no way 
hampered the real object. As he interpreted Western 
Europe to America he was continuing to interpret 
America to Western Europe. Unity of purpose was 
the first need. It is hard to see how any one could 
have done more to achieve it. “The task today is one 
of building for peace,” the General told the Senate 
committees. To complete it is the job of this “decade 
of decision.” 


What the U.S. Must do to 
Implement Current Policy 


The following article is reprinted from the Foreign Policy 
Bulletin, by permission of the Foreign Policy Association, because 
it has seemed to me personally such a sound analysis of the present 
world situation and what American action should be. Professor 
Commager of Columbia University is the author of many books 
of importance, the last of which is The American Mind, pud- 
lished in 1950 by the Yale University Press. 


Grant 


The immediate object of our foreign policy is na- 
tional security; the long-range object is world peace. 
Upon these elementary things men of all parties can 
agree. Disagreement arises over the question of how 
the first object is to be achieved. In a broad way 
there are, here, three schools of thought. The first, 
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BY HENRY STEELE COMMAGER 


represented best by former President Herbert Hoo- 
ver and ex-Ambassador Joseph P. Kennedy, may be 
called Gibraltarism; it argues that the best way to 
achieve national security is to retire behind our own 
walls and be prepared to repel all attacks. The sec- 
ond may be called globalism; it argues that the 
United States should contain and repel the Commu- 
nist threat everywhere on the globe. This, of course, 
hands over the initiative to the Communists and in- 
volves a dissipation of resources that inevitably spells 
defeat. The third, which 1s pretty much the current 
policy, looks first to the strengthening of the Atlantic 
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community as the most effective way of containing 
the Soviet Union and as giving the United States 
time in which to rearm for any ultimate offensive that 
may be required. 

We have not yet fully accepted the logical impli- 
cations of the third policy. Here are some of those 
implications: 

1. We must not dissipate our strength in a fruit- 
less effort to conquer Communist China now. We 
should not commit further ground forces to Korea 
because we may need them elsewhere. At the same 
time we should not concede our case in Korea. The 
argument for defending Korea is a sound one and 
remains sound; it is analagous to the British decision 
to defend Greece in 1941—-a defense made on moral, 
rather than primarily on military, grounds. 

2. We must not involve ourselves in policies 
which may permanently alienate China. To do so 
may lose us the support of India as well as of China, 
and this may plunge the whole of Asia not only into 
communism but into an anti-American and_ pro- 
Soviet policy. We should try to detach the Chinese 
Communists from the Soviet orbit of influence as 
Tito has been detached from Soviet influence in EKu- 
rope. Needless to say, this does not require “appease- 
ment” of the Chinese Communists. 

3. We must at all costs strengthen Western Fu- 
rope against the danger of Russian attack or Commu- 
nist uprisings at home. We cannot do this by requir- 
ing that Western Europe rearm before we send men 
and supplies. Our own contribution must come first; 
otherwise it is not to be supposed that Russia will 
permit a general rearmament of Europe. We cannot, 
for example, expect Western Germany to build an 
army in the face of the Soviet statement that it will 
not tolerate such rearmament, unless we are there in 
force to protect Germany against attack. Our obliga- 
tion here under the Atlantic pact is clear; so, too, is 
our moral obligation. 

4. Our obligation toward Western Europe is by 
no means merely a military one. It is economic, and 
itis moral. The economic obligation has been in part 
fulfilled through the Marshall plan, but a good deal 
remains to be done if Western European states are to 
be restored to a position where their economies can 
stand the burden of rearmament. The moral obliga- 
tion is a more complex one and no less important. It 
would take us too far afield to analyze it, but this 
much can be said: It requires us to do our utmost to 
avoid anything that might make European states the 
victims of Soviet aggression; it requires us to follow 
a collective, not a unilateral, course on such matters 


as kar Eastern policy, the use of the atomic bomb, 
and so forth. 

5. Not only can we not expect Western Euro- 
peans to fall in with our plans if adopted unilateral- 
ly; we cannot expect them to expose themselves to 
the danger of war or revolution on behalf of the 
American notions of free enterprise. We must some- 
how meet their very real and wholly understandable 
fears about our economic program, and we must learn 
to cooperate with the Third Forces, or the socialist or 
semi-socialist governments of Britain and the conti- 
nent. If we present Europe with a choice between 
communism and a Chamber of Commerce version of 
free enterprise, it may very well say, “A plague on 
both your houses,” and stand aside. We have to make 
clear that security, liberty and democracy do not bear 
a “Made in America” label and that they can be 
achieved without sacrifice of those social and eco- 
nomic experiments upon which socialist governments 
on the continent are embarked. 

6. All this requires a far more sensitive sense of 
responsibilty at home than we have heretofore re- 
vealed. One price we will have to pay for European 
cooperation is that of sobriety and restraint at home. 
We cannot indulge ourselves in the luxury of Mc- 
Carthyism, or in flagrant affronts like the McCarran 
Bill, or in irresponsible attacks on British socialized 
medicine or on Britain and France for failing to re- 
arm as fast as we should like them to rearm. We can- 
not indulge ourselves in arrogant superiority toward 
European peoples, who know as much about com- 
munism as we do and who have sacrificed much in 
fighting totalitarianism. 

7. Above all we must make clear that we do not 
exclude the possibility of a peaceful settlement of 
differences with the Communist nations, either in Asia 
or in Europe. If our program is one that assumes the 
inevitability of war with Russia and its satellites, it 
will not win the sincere support of Western Europe. 
We must keep our own record clear, on moral 
grounds. We must continue to keep open the door 
to negotiation on practical grounds. We must realize 
that whatever the outcome of a war with the U.S.S.R. 
may be for us, for Western Europe it will spell de- 
struction. Europeans know this; we know it in theory 
but have not taken to ourselves a real sense of its 
meaning. Europe is too fresh from the last war to 
contemplate with anything but horror a_ repetition 
of that experience. We must therefore make clear 
our conviction that rearmament economic 
strength are the best guarantees of peace and that it 
is to secure peace that we advocate them. 
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The Cultural Approach 


To Inter-American Amity 


The parable of the blind men and the elephant 
finds striking expression today in the dilemma facing 
the United States in world affairs. For certainly 
America may be likened to the elephatit, and peoples 
in many parts of the world, blinded by lies, decep- 
tions, and misrepresentations, find it hard to agree 
on the nature of the beast. 

General George C. Marshall uncovered ample evi- 
dence of misunderstanding about the United States 
during his mission to China. Testifying before a 
House committee hearing on the Information and 
Fducation Exchange Act of 1947, General Marshall 
(then Secretary of State) declared: 

“when I returned from China it was apparent 
to me that we had to take very definite action in 
order to have the United States and its purposes un- 
derstood by the people generally in the world... . 
It is very hard for us here at home to comprehend 
the degree to which our actions and purposes are not 
comprehended and the degree to which they are mis 
represented. I do not think any nation in the world 
has ever been more generous than the United States, 
and I am rather inclined to think that no nation has 
ever received so little credit for that generosity.” 

Today the advocates of totalitarianism are engaged 
in what is probably the most intensive advertising 
campaign in history. The product: the U.S.A., its 
people and its policies. We are being portrayed be- 
fore the world as reactionary, imperialistic, politically 
immature, militaristic, long on mechanical ability 
and short on culture. This campaign is a menace not 
because someone speaks ill of us, but because other 
people are being deluded into thinking that we are 
what we are not. 

President Truman, acknowledging the dangers in- 
volved in such deliberate misrepresentation, has 
charged the Department of State with the job of 
painting a “full and fair picture of American life and 
of the aims and policies of the United States govern- 
ment.” 

Discharging this responsibility, the State Depart- 
ment, under authority of the Smith-Mundt Act, is 
currently engaged in a world-wide program of pub- 
lic relations. Nowhere is this program more active 
than in Latin America. And nowhere are the results 
proving more measurable, and more salutary. 
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BY DAVID HELLYER 


Former Director, Centro Cultural Costarricense 
Norteamericano, San Jose, Costa Rica 


This program is what a sociologist might call a 
“cultural” approach to problems of international 
amity. In adopting this approach, the United States 
is starting nothing new. lor decades, other great 
powers have employed cultural methodology in their 
conduct of international relations. France and Ger 
many operated ambitious programs of cultural expan 
sion in other nations before World War I. Soon other 
nations followed suit. Great Britain entered the field 
in 1934, establishing the British Council for Relations 
with Other Countries to meet the need for “national 
interpretation.” Trailing far in the rear, chronologi- 
cally, the United States created the /sterdepartmen- 
tal Committee on Cooperation with the Other Ameri- 
can Republics in 1938, at the same time setting up 
the Division of Cultural Relations in the Department 
of State. 

There is understandable confusion as to the mean- 
ing of “culture” and “cultural” as applied to the 
U. S. program. “Culture,” as applied here, is not 
priggery. 

“A nation’s culture is the sum total of its achieve- 
ment; its own expression of. its own personality; its 
way of thinking and acting,” according to Ruth Em- 
ily McMurry and Muna Lee, co-authors of “The 
Cultural Approach” (University of North Carolina 
Press, 1947). “Its program of cultural relations 
abroad is its method of making these things known 
to foreigners. Such a program is in fact a self-por 
trait into which go all a people’s creative ability and 
technical skill which it wishes the rest of the world 
to recognize as a speaking likeness.” 

How is the elephant creating this speaking like- 
ness? What are we doing in Latin America to paint 
a “true and fair picture?” 

The first full-fledged effort came with the estab- 
lishment of the Office of Inter-American Affairs in 
1939. At the end of the war, however, the OIAA was 
cut back to skeletal proportions. The Department of 
State inherited the job of picking up the pieces, and 
of trying to maintain some semblance of organization 
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Listening to “Chicken Little,” an English language movie, at the 
Centro Cultural Paraguayo-Americano, Asuncion, Paraguay. 


until Congress should decide on the fate of the pro- 
gram. The end seemed near, when finally salvation 
came in the form of Public Law 402, passed in Jan- 
uary, 1948. This is the now-famous Smith-Mundt 
Act. 

From it has stemmed the cultural relations pro- 
gram as it operates today. Activities of the program 
fall into two categories: the dissemination of infor- 
mation, and educational exchange. Under “informa- 
tion” come the mass media activities: press, radio, and 
motion pictures. Also under this heading are: the 
United States Information Service libraries, the gov- 
ernment’s program of assistance to cultural centers, 
the distribution of books and pamphlets, and the ex- 
change-of-persons program. 

In brief, these activities function as follows: 

The Press Division supplies our foreign service 
personnel with news stories, feature stories, and pho- 
tographic materials. These personnel then offer such 
material, as free services, to publications in their areas. 
Naturally, receptivity to these services varies from 
nation to nation. 

The Motion Picture Division attempts to show 
how we live, work and play in the United States by 
preparing and distributing documentary and educa- 
tional films. These films, for the most part well 
done, feature such topics as “Highways of the United 
States,” “How Movies Are Made,” and “A Day in 
a Public School.” Much stress is laid om public health 
films. Hundreds of thousands of citizens throughout 
Latin America view U. S. documentary movies each 
month. During the last half of 1949, the Depart- 
ment’s Motion Picture Division presented over 64,- 
000 individual showings of U. S. films in the other 
Americas, to an audience estimated to exceed seven- 
teen million persons. Some five hundred projectors 
and thirty-five mobile units are kept running con- 
stantly to meet the demand. 

As for radio, “Voice of America” is a household 
phrase. “The Voice” reaches Latin America in Eng- 
lish, Spanish and Portuguese. But the most effective 
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function of the Radio Division is its local broadcast- 
ing work. Hundreds of transcribed programs, with 
announcers and artists speaking in the appropriate 
tongue, are available to Latin American stations for 
the asking. And there is plenty of asking. 

These are the mass media activities. Some would 
contend that they are not “cultural.” This is a mat- 
ter of linguistics. If by culture reference is confined 
to art exhibits, lectures, and related events, then mass 
media activities are not strictly cultural. But if we 
accept the broader definition—that of “self-portrait- 
ure”—the dissemination of information is cultural 
in the best sense. 

Four other activities also fall under the heading of 
“informational”: the cultural centers, the U-.S.I.S. 
libraries, the book and pamphlet translation program, 
and the exchange-of-persons program. 

I must admit to strong prejudice in favor of the 
cultural center operation. I believe these centers, 
though still in their infancy in most cases, hold the 
greatest promise of accomplishing the greatest good 
when compared with other cultural efforts. These bi- 
national “friendship factories” put the Good Neigh- 
bor Policy on a realistic, grass-roots basis. 

There are thirty of these centers, located in eight- 
een of the other American republics. Each center, or 
institute, includes a well-stocked library of books and 
magazines published in the United States. Most cen- 
ters are housed in well-located buildings, appropri- 
ately furnished to provide a North-American atmos- 
phere. All are equipped with facilities for extensive 
English-language teaching programs. 

Each center sprang spontaneously from the desire 
of local North Americans and host nationals to pro- 
mote inter-American understanding. In most cases, 
open meetings were held to discuss the idea, a com- 
mittee was formed, and an institute or center re- 
sulted. All centers are governed by _bi-national 
Boards of Dirctors. U.S. participation takes the form 
of salaries of U.S. teachers and administrators, who 
are supplied at the request of the Boards of Direc- 
tors. Gifts of books, magazines and other aids com- 
plete this government’s participation. Most centers 
enjoy sufficient income from class and membership 
fees to pay all their own local operating expenses. 

American participation in cultural centers now is 
supervised by the Division of Libraries znd Institutes, 
Department of State. The Division estimates that, 
since 1940 when the U. S. first became actively in- 
terested in the program, over five million Latin 
Americans have felt the friendly impact of these 
“friendship factories.” 

Four United States Information Service libraries 
operate south of the border: Mexico City’s “Biblio- 
teca Franklin,” the most outstanding library of its 
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type in the world, and others in Managua, Buenos 
Aires, and Montevideo. (These are in addition to 
the cultural center libraries. ) 


The book and pamphlet translation program makes 
available important American publications of wide 
educational interest in Spanish, Portuguese and 
French. The excellent child-care pamphlets pre- 
pared by the U. S. Department of Labor are exam- 
ples of the type of material translated, and distributed 
abroad through libraries and cultural officers of 
American embassies. 


Under the exchange-of-persons program, students, 
professors, research scholars, and leaders and special- 
ists in every field are interchanged between the Unit- 
ed States and republics to the south. Another facet of 
the cultural effort is the work of the Inter-Depart- 
mental Committee on Scientific and Cultural Cooper- 
ation. Under this committee, some twenty-six gov- 
ernment departments, divisions, and agencies in 
Washington are cooperating in the exchange of sci- 
entific and technical know-how with Latin American 
nations, Still another activity is the Aid to American- 
Sponsored Schools program. There are some 210 
American-type schools in the other Americas, estab- 
lished and sponsored by American citizens and pat- 
terned after primary and secondary schools in the 
United States. Through the American Council on 
Education, the Department assists eighteen of these 
schools with cash grants for teachers, and others with 
books, supplies, and services of various kinds. These 
schools include large enrollments of foreign children, 
who thus come into direct contact with American 
teaching methods and subject material. 


This effort of ours to make friends with our neigh- 
bors to the south on a face-to-face basis is still in its 
infancy. It was a scant nine years ago that the first 
cultural officer was sent to Latin America by the 
United States government, and only eight years ago 
that the first U. S. information officer was sent into 
the field. There is still much spadework to be done. 
But when it is remembered that virtually nothing was 


Speech laboratory of the Instituto Dominico-Americano Ciudad 
Trujillo, Dominican Republic. 


done along the lines of cultural rapprochement be- 
tween the U.S. and Latin American republics for 
generations prior to 1938, the story of accomplish- 
ments to date is all the more amazing. 

It is to be expected that the wisdom and value of 
employing “culture” as a tool of diplomacy will be 
contested from time to time in the halls of Congress, 
notably in budget hearings. Admittedly, the cultural 
relations program is imperfect. It is occasionally 
wasteful, like most elephantine operations. Often- 
times it blunders because the wrong men and women 
are given too much responsibility. But, in general, 
the program is sound. It is democracy in action on a 
hemispheric scale, with John meeting Juan on his 
own level. 

The battle in Latin America, as elsewhere in the 
world, is for the minds and hearts of men. And ‘his 
kind of warfare is fought with understanding; its 
bullets are books, and ideas, and the free interchange 
of viewpoints. America knows this, at long last, and 
is doing something about it. 

Other great powers also appreciate the strength 
inherent in books and ideas, and are doing something 
about it. This it is well to remember. 


CORRECTION 
We regret that in the last number of Wortp AFFAIRS we mis- 


spelled the name of Dr. Herzel H. FE. Plaine who wrote an ar- 
ticle on the “Covenant on Human Rights” in that issue. 
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Latin American Reaction to 
The Korean Situation 


It would be gratifying to be able to report a tre- 
mendous surge of practical support for the United 
States throughout the American Republics, with re- 
spect to the conflict in Korea. Juridically, of course, 
the Organization of American States has gone on rec- 
ord, denouncing the Soviet-inspired North Korean 
invasion of South Korea. The American Republics, 
on paper, accord their cooperation to the United Na- 
tions. But, with regard to an effective supply of 
ground troops sorely needed to restore order through 
the Korean Peninsula, there have sprung up a num. 
ber of obstacles that can be removed only by patient 
diplomacy and more liberal trade practices in North 
America. 

It is interesting to note that the resolution calling 
upon the Organization of American States to show 
solidarity with the United Nations originated with 
one of the smallest and most democratic nations in 
the Western Hemisphere: Costa Rica. Dr. Otilio 
Ulate Blanco, President of the Republic, immediate- 
ly upon the outbreak of hostilities, instructed the 
Costa Rican Ambassador in Washington, Dr. Mario 
Echandi Jiménez to take the initiative, just as Costa 
Rica had been the first American State to declare war 
upon Japan when the crime of Pear] Harbor was 
perpetrated. Thanks to this instant, strong Costa Ri- 
can move, the position of the Organization of Ameri- 
can States was established with unanimity. Legally, 
the Americas are united about Korea. 

What concrete measures have been adopted in or- 
der to implement this juridical position? One indica- 
tion of a desire to help was the offer of the Republic 
of Bolivia, through Ambassador Ricardo Martinez 
Vargas, to despatch thirty Bolivian Army officers to 
the fighting front to serve with the United Nations 
forces there. Without doubt, this must be deemed a 
gesture of good will. Celebrated for their bravery, 
the Bolivians would not flinch from the ardors of the 
Korean campaign. The sad fact remains, of course, 
that what the United Nations requires in the Far 
Fast is a large force of foot soldiers. Infantry, “the 
Queen of Battles,” appears quite as indispensable as 
at Thermopylae or Waterloo. In order to do the 
job, officers need men to command; a head without 
a body is useless. Consequently the Bolivian proffer, 
although inspired by high motives, had to be reject- 
ed. Incidentally, it may be remarked that on several 
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occasions within the past two years, sizable units of 
the Bolivian Army have been needed at home in or- 
der to put down riots excited by extremists of both 
the Right and the Left. The extremists, in turn, 
have their opportunity in the miserable conditions of 
work and life that prevail in the tin-mining districts. 
In other words, defense of human rights abroad calls 
for a decent standard of living within the Americas. 

Another indication of solidarity was given by the 
Republic of El Salvador. On August 17, Foreign 
Minister Miguel R. Urquia informed Secretary Gen- 
eral Trygve Lie that his country would be glad to 
facilitate the sending of volunteers to the United 
States for the necessary training before they were 
sent to the field of operations. Obviously, in the 
case of modest-sized Republics such as Fl Salvador, 
Honduras, Panama, and Costa Rica, it would be folly 
to expect that young men without battie experience 
be thrown into the ring of fire around Seoul. A mini- 
mum of eighteen months of training would be neces- 
sary for all volunteers. In the meantime, the tide 
of battle is bound to fluctuate in Korea. Neverthe- 
less, it may be wise for the United Nations to con- 
sider the possibilities of recruiting “token” forces of 
volunteers from each of the American Republics. 
This would be a good move in case the Soviet-domi- 
nated Chinese attempt further intervention and ag- 
gression. 

The record shows that the first American Repub- 
lic to speak of outright “military” cooperation was 
Colombia. This was the straightforward announce- 
ment made within forty-eight hours of notice about 
the Korean invasion by the Colombian Ambassador, 
Dr. Eduardo Zuleta-Angel, who before coming to 
Washington had a distinguished career in the For- 
eign Ministry at Bogota. Ambassador Zuleta-Angel 
insisted that it would not be enough to pass legal res- 
olutions, or to furnish tropical commodities for the 
fighting forces. It was the view of the Colombian 
statesman that every American must be prepared to 
shed his blood in order to resist slavery and to pro- 
mote freedom. Therefore, Dr. Zuleta-Angel openly 
proclaimed the duty of the Americas to “organize a 
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number of battalions for service in the Orient.” The 
Colombian leader acknowledged that such military 
organization would demand considerable Jiaison 
work. Among the problems to be solved he enumer- 
ated the following: coordination of calibre of guns 
and ammunition; uniform methods of training; har- 
monization of supply systems; and acclimatization of 
troops accustomed to balmy weather in Central and 
South America. Unquestionably, the rigor of the 
Korean winter was much in the forefront of Am- 
bassador Zuleta-Angel’s attention. At the same time, 
this scholar-statesman did a great deal, by reason of 
his prestige among his colleagues, to crystallize Latin 
American sentiment with respect to organized “mili- 
tary” cooperation. 

The Colombian Government implemented the 
declarations of Ambassador Zuleta-Angel. In vir- 
tue of a national decree, published in Bogota on Jan. 

, 1951, the Republic of Colombia ordered the for- 
mation of the “Colombia Battalion.” This military 
unit, with a strength of 1,080 specially trained army 
troops, has been offered to the United Nations for 
service in Korea. The battalion is composed of three 
rifle companies, a heavy weapons company, a head- 
quarters company, a replacement company and a 
medical section. The organization is now undergoing 
intensive training in Colombia. 

In the meantime, the Colombian administration 
has actually turned over to the Unified Command an 
armed frigate, the A/mirante Palilla. This warship 
is now engaged in the Pacific patrol. Is it necessary 
to point out that, if every nation in the world organi- 
zation had made similar military contributions, the 
Soviet-inspired aggression in the Far East would 
have been stopped in its initial phases? 

No doubt influenced by the Colombian action, 
Cuba informed United Nations Secretary General 
Trygve Lie that the Government would place a com- 
pany of infantry at the disposal of Gen. Douglas 
MacArthur’s command in Korea. 

At the same time, Cuban Ambassador Luis Ma- 
chado asserted that his country was “standing side by 
side with the United States” with respect to the Ko- 
rean crisis. He confirmed the reports from Havana 
that Cuba was ready to supply “2,000 tons of sugar 
and 10,000 tons of alcohol to the UN fighting forces 
in Korea.” Furthermore, on February 9, 1951, a 
Cuban delegation, including six prominent indus- 
trialists and two top-flight labor leaders, visited 
Washington in order to offer the plans and man- 
power of the Republic to meet defense production 
needs. Apparently, the Cuban people remember the 
origins of their own freedom. 

Across the Caribbean Sea, near that vital artery, 
the Panama Canal, President Arnulfo Arias Madrid 
announced that “the Panamanian Government was 
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prepared to aid, morally and materially, in the de- 
fense of the Isthmus.” President Arias emphasized 
that his people had a full realization of their mission 
as “the center of the Americas and as the Bridge of 
the World, where a spiritual force is developing as 
the result of the fusion of races, languages and ideas 
around us.” This elucidation of principle was ex- 

panded and emphasized by the Panamanian Ambas- 
ie to the United States, Dr. Rudolfo Herbruger. 
The latter explained that the Republic of Panama 
was organizing bases to train military contingents of 
the United Nations, was granting free transit over 
all highways for UN troops, was granting the use of 
the national merchant marine for the transport of 
material and men, and was actually enlisting a group 
of Panamanian volunteers. Other nations in Middle 
America have taken similiar decisions. 

At this point, it is natural to inquire: “What about 
the United States of Brazil?” The question is rele- 
vant, because, in World War II, Brazil was one 
American Republic that got around to placing its 
own divisions on the line of fire in Europe. Every 
American remembers the good will and the good 
service of the Brazilians in Italy. Moreover, most 
North Americans have immense respect for Brazil, 
not only thanks to a long tradition of friendship (the 
United States of America was the first country to rec- 
ognize an independent Brazil), but also because this 
sister Republic, both in population and extent of ter- 
ritory, is in a class by itself. Experts on far-flung 
strategic requirements would add that the famous 
northeast “hump” of Brazil, projecting far into the 
Atlantic Ocean, served magnificently during World 
War II as a vital “Corridor of Victory.” Without 
the technicians, guns, munitions and supplies fun- 
neled through this corridor to French Dakar and 
North Africa, the fate of Marshal Erwin Rommel 
and his ravaging tanks might have been somewhat 
different. 

Although this chapter of recent history may be 
overlooked, or forgotten in some North American 
circles, it is a vivid memory throughout the Ameri- 
can Republics. Since the Brazilians are, by nature, a 
loyal and generous people (one has only to read the 
biography of Joaquim Nabuco by Carolina Nabuco 
to recognize this truth), they expect the Government 
and the people of the United States of America not 
to use the question of coffee prices as a political foot- 
ball. The present Brazilian Ambassador, Mauricio 
Nabuco, like his father, Joaquim, is an illustrious 
American. Eager to maintain the good will of U.S 
consumers of coffee, Brazil’s best customers, Ambas- 
sador Nabuco has been distressed by the “slanted” 
attacks on his country by Senate politicians who, ap- 
parently, do not realize the repercussions which their 
words have among the other Americas. As long as 
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such misrepresentations fill the press, it is likely that 
the Brazilian Government will be slow in outfitting 
army divisions to protect Korea, and the example 
will not pass unnoticed in Latin America. 

Beginning March 26, 1951, the Foreign Ministers 
of the Western Hemisphere, meeting in Washington, 
planned coordination of their efforts on behalf of 
freedom. Both long-range and emergency programs 
are on the agenda for this conference. Unlike the 
situation in 1941, many of the American Republics 
now have their own factories. A steady supply of 
machinery and other equipment must be allocated to 
Central and South America lest this industrial po- 
tential run down. By wise stock-piling of copper 
from Chile and Peru, much of the sting of recent im- 
port duties in the United States can be removed. The 


petroleum producers in Colombia and Venezuela are 
also concerned about a stable North American mar- 
ket. Questions about the practical application of 
Point IV to the Western Hemisphere are already 
clamoring for an answer. Argentina, Brazil, Chile, 
and Mexico, all relatively large nations, can respond 
to the appeal for collective security by concrete mea- 
sures of cooperation. If a modest-sized country, 
such as Ecuador, can offer military help, the ABC 
powers can show genuine leadership in the current 
crisis. No doubt, positive U.S. guarantees for a post- 
war epoch would do a great deal to accelerate a co- 
ordinated show of strength. 

Once more, the American Republics have an op- 
portunity to prove that “the United Americas will 
find victory in their unity.” 


Boris, Chaliapin, in “Time” 


Korea’s Syngman Rhee 
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The deep rythmic breathing of the ocean 
‘TIDEs monster is an awesome thing as it sends 

swirling tides far into the land or when 
“such a tide as moving seems asleep too full for sound or foam.” 
Their pulsations, ebb and flow, remind one of the violent or 
imperceptible alterations in the fortunes of individuals and na- 
tions. We recall the amazing intellectual and artistic achieve- 
ments of the Greeks twenty-five centuries ago, of the Christian 
“dayspring from on high,” the abysmic ignorance and ugliness 
of the Dark Ages, the fervour and excesses of the Crusades, 
the glory of the Gothic cathedrals, the enlightenment of the 
Renaissance, the wars of the Reformation, the senseless Na- 
poleonic wars, the cynical Bismarckian wars, the lull of seventy 
vears before the First and Second World Wars, and now the 
climax of the “cold” war which chills and paralyzes the hearts 
and wills of men. We ponder the painful struggle of men over 
the centuries for freedom and democracy, the exaltation and the 
degradation of the French Revolution followed by its retrogres- 
sion under Napoleon, the nationalistic agitations of the nine- 
teenth century, the setbacks to Democracy by the Fascists, Nazis, 
and Communists in the twentieth century, the remarkable gains 
of the labor unions demanding justice, and now the present 
world-shaking revolution, 

It is only as we sense this tidal phenomenon in human history 
and as we maintain a long and wide perspective that we can 
presume to understand and evaluate the catastrophic events now 
transpiring throughout a bewildered and unhappy world. It is 
as we sense the disturbing ebb and flow of mysterious forces and 
events in our own individual lives, the moments of achievement 
or failure, of exhaltation or despair, that we can begin to under- 
stand somewhat the great drama and tragedy of human history. 


The fearsome sweep of the revolution which 
has submerged and sapped the foundations 
of many nations now reveals to the watchful 
observer an almost imperceptible turn of the tide, notably in 
Jugoslavaia and Italy, where the spirit of nationalism, of loyalty 
to kith and kin, is gradually reasserting itself. The gradual res- 
toration of the national economic health of France is toning 
down the truculence of the Communists whose numerical politi- 
cal strength in the Chamber of Deputies has long been deceptive. 
A general election very likely will bring about a drastic reform 
of the denatured Constitution and greatly reduce their represen- 
tation and nuisance value. The tide of Socialistic revolution in 
Great Britain has apparently not yet reached its turn. In fact 
the nationalization of the basic steel industry together with the 
growing threat of the left wing of the Labor Party indicates 
a trend which may never be easily reversed. 

In the United States the social revolution has seemingly done 
irreparable damage to the “American way of life.” The New 
Deal of the Roosevelt Administration and the Fair Deal of the 
Truman Administration have gravely unsettled the foundations 
of national economy and character. Individual initiative and 
private enterprise have been seriously impaired. Millions of citi- 
zens have become habituated to look to Washington for help to 
solve their problems and protect them from their mistakes. This 
is a long way from the independence of those pioneers who 
founded the nation and jealously guarded its freedoms. Those 
rugged individualists the farmers, and intelligent industrial work- 
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WORLD HORIZONS 


BY PHILIP MARSHALL BROWN 


ers alike, have looked to the Government for special favors. Pres- 
sure groups, including patriotic organizations, have increasing] 
influenced Congressional legislation. The labor unions, under 
the dictatorial rule of their own leaders, have gained the status 
of a political party. The social revolution, with all its important 
international implications, has subtly altered the basic American 
philosophy of life. The masses of the people now believe that 
the Government exists to support the individual rather than 
that the individual should support the Government. The motive 
of getting is transcending the motive of giving. The selfish 
ideal is fast supplanting the patriotic ideal, even in the waging 
of war, which seems to be regarded as a hazardous industry 
where the employee may demand generous remuneration and a 
permanent reward that grievously burdens the national economy. 

This startling and lamentable state of affairs cannot reasonably 
be explained other than by a spiritual retrogression which has 
weakened national character and lowered moral and_ religious 
standards, The daily newspaper accounts of public and private 
corruption, of serious crimes that go unpunished, of sordid 
matrimonial relations, of cynical “sick”? labor strikers, and of 
subversive activities by American citizens, all witness to the in- 
sidious sabotage of national character. It finds vocal expression in 
the vulgar, trivial, unesthetic, bloody, and debasing sex scenarios 
presented hourly in the cinemas all over the nation, as well as in 
the benumbing degradation of “sultry” night clubs. 

This would be alarming enough in normal times of peace and 
prosperity, but it is nothing short of being a tragedy when the 
rest of the world, living in a state of deadening fear, are looking 
to the American people for inspiration and leadership. How can 
we ever be ready to meet our stupendous responsibilities at this 
time of the actual crisis of civilization? ‘That is the question that 
has priority over all national and international problems of a 
social, political, and military nature. 


The tide of affairs in the United Nations 
is strangely perturbed by undercurrents and 
bears on its surface considerable debris that 
impedes normal navigation. Its vigorous action on June 28th, 
1950, in meeting the challenge of the Korean Communists and 
their supporters came as an encouraging indication that it would 
no longer tolerate the obstructionism of the Soviet Union. Sub- 
sequent developments, however, have caused concern lest the 
United Nations would become a hindrance rather than a help 
in the control of a war waged ostensibly in its name and in its 
behalf. Its appeal for military support of the United States by 
other members of the United Nations met with a cold response 
except from a few valiant nations, including Turkey. Its inde- 
cision in declaring the purpose of intervention in Korea and 
unwillingness to give a free hand to the United States was dan- 
gerously embarrassing. In reality it became evident that a hetero- 
geneous group of nations, few of whom were active participants 
in the war, and many afraid to offend the Soviet Union, could 
not reasonably be expected to direct the conduct of the war. 
Allowance naturally must be made for the blustering obstructive 
tactics of the Soviet Union, particularly during the critical 
month of August, when its delegate, Jacob Malik, serving as 
President of the Security Council, was able to prevent any action 
in aid of the United States and its heroic Allies. A most trying 
aspect of the confusion of counsel and action in the United 
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Nations was the role of the smaller nations which, though not 
participating as fighters in the Korean War, were eager to play 
an important part in its conduct. The ambition of the new 
State of India, under the leadership of Pandit Nehru, a Com- 
munist fellow-traveller of the Henry Wallace type, to assume 
the hegemony of the Asiatic States was painfully embarrassing 
to the United States. The following facts concerning the at- 
titude of the United Nations towards the conduct of the Korean 
War should be borne in mind. 


The Soviet Union has been avowedly at war for vears 
with the “Capitalistic Democracies” of the world, a “cold” 
war much more insidious thar. a “shooting” war. 

The Soviet Union has rightly regarded the United States 
in its leadership of the free nations as the most powerful 
enemy of Russian Communism. 

The war in Korea was inspired, abetted, and justified 
by the Soviet Union. 

The Chinese Communists have been the allies and agents 
of the Soviet Union. 

The Chinese Nationalists have been the allies of the 
United States. 

The claim that the Korean War was being waged by the 
United Nations is a fiction of dubious value. It is pri- 
marily a war directed against the United States and fought 
by the United States in supreme control. 

The United Nations greatly impeded the conduct of the 
War by its prolonged discussions and confused counsels. 

The United Nations showed great weakness and dishon- 
esty in failing to denounce without delay or equivocation 
the real aggressor in Korea. 

Great Britain, France, and other members of the United 
Nations, irrespective of the reasons motivating their re- 
spective policies in the Far East, gravely embarrassed the 
United States by their friendliness to the Chinese Com- 
munists. 

The invitation extended to the Chinese Communists to 
sit with the Security Council at the moment when the 
United States and its Allies were fighting desperately in 
Korea was stultifying and unpardonable. 

The propesal to admit the Peiping Government to mem- 
bership in the United Nations, which was favored by Great 
Britain and other members, was as incomprehensible as it 
was shameless. 

These unpalatable facts must be taken into account when as 
friends and supporters of the United Nations we attempt dis- 
passionately to appraise its usefulness in the defence of world 


order and security. It is difficult to avoid the uncomfortable - 


conclusion that, whatever its value may be for other uses, it may 
prove to be a definite and dangerous hindrance in facing as 
great an emergency as a Third World War. And furthermore, 
in seeking more effective instruments and means, we may well 
doubt the value of any schemes for “world government” or 
“world federation” aiming at supreme totalitarian power cover 
individual nations. 

As we contemplate these swirling cross-cur- 
rents of ideals, passions, and stupidities on 
the surface of the fathomless, inexorable tide 
of human strivings we are confronted with the choice, either of 


So Wuar? 


drifting impotently along, or of navigating under our own power 
with or against the tide. The Communists, whose philosophy 
is gross mechanistic ,materialism, without faith either in the 
sacredness of personality or in the divine ordinance of the uni- 
verse, would counsel us to accept fatalistically this trend in human 
evolution. If they should be right, if we must revert to the 
law of the jungle, then we might as well “eat, drink and be 
merry, for tomorrow we die,” whether in battle, in resisting 
injustice, in the agony of torture, or quietly in our beds. But 
there is in every one of us that spark of divinity which, though 
often ignored or suppressed, will not permit us to accept supinely 
so base and hopeless a destiny. We know that nothing in man 
is so powerful as character, and that character is not inherited 
or acquired without effort. It is laboriously built up by self- 
denial, discipline, and surrender to something much greater than 
ourselves. Confused, desperate and despairing peoples are look- 
ing for leaders who believe in a supreme good, in permanent 
standards of values, in “a power not ourselves that makes for 
righteousness.” Such leaders arise only under the impulse and 
the precepts of religion. They are men like Washington and 
Lincoln who instinctively acknowledge the divine order of the 
universe and depend upon the wisdom and power of its Creator. 

When we survey the religious trends in these perilous times 
we are made aware of the appalling fact that the irreligious 
forces under the brutal impact of atheistic Communism seem to be 
in the ascendency. The diverse religious sects in their zeal and, 
too often, their unworthy rivalries, are either warring among 
themselves or feebly seeking a fictitious unity having no basis in 
a common faith. What a sad mockery it is for Christians to 
sing “Like a mighty army, moves the Church of God . . . we are 
not divided, all one body we, one in hope and doctrine, one in 
charity!” 

The Communists have been quick to realize this demoralizing 
state of affairs and with diabolical cunning are concentrating on 
the policy of driving iron wedges between the religious forces. 
Dividere ut imperare. Wherever they have conquered, in coun- 
try after country, they have made war against the Roman 
Catholic Church which has been the greatest obstacle in their 
way. And in these United States, the very haven of religious 
tolerance, we are witnessing a clever campaign by the Com- 
munists to pit the Protestants against their fellow citizens who 
happen to be loyal members of the Catholic Church! 

Constantinople fell to the Moslems in 1453 largely because 
the army of monks in the city were engaged in theological dis- 


_ putes when their help was desperately needed to man the walls. 


Religicus bigotry is not merely a denial of Christian charity; it 
is also crass stupidity when the powerful enemy of all religions 
is skillfully at work to undermine the faith, morals, and character 
of those who know that the world cannot be saved from degra- 
dation and disaster except through respect for Divine law and 
obedience to the Supreme Ruler of the Universe. It is dan- 
gerously “later than we think.” We must arouse America to 
the portentous menace of the tide moving with terrific power 
acrcss the face of the world. We are in the midst of a tempest 
of almost hurricane proportions, but with high resolve and 
sturdy faith we may preserve freedom and civilization. Each 
one of us may find inspiration and strength in Tennyson’s lines: 
“for though from out the bourne of time and space the tide max 
bear me far, I hope to meet my Pilot face to face... .” 
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MISCELLANY 


MABEL SOULE CALL 


New Year MessaGe ‘ro THE Narions 

Secretarv-General Trygve Lie sent a brief message to the 
Nations on January 1, to suggest that for their New Year's reso- 
lutions they resolve to carry out a three-point program. 1. To 
continue to work for peaceful settlement of all disputes. 2. To 
act firmly against armed aggressors. 3. To make increased efforts 
to speed up by peaceful means the liberation from fear and pov- 
erty of two-thirds of the human race and to create better condi- 
tions of life for all peoples. 


FAO Famiry INcREAsEs 

The Food and Agriculture Organization has admitted five new 
members including Spain and the Federal Republic of Germany. 
This specialized agency has the gigantic task of helping one and 
a half million farmers grow more food. It now has $4,500,000 
in its budget and a membership of 68 states. Headquarters are 
heing moved from Washington to Rome. 
UN Alp ro CHILDREN ConTINUES 

During 1950 the UN International Children’s Emergency 
Fund set new records in distributing food, medicine and other 
essentials. ‘The UN Assembly, just closed, extended UNICEF 
for another three years. The Fund announces a change in em- 
phasis from Europe to the Far East, Middle East and Latin 
America, since, except for Greece and Yugoslavia, operations in 
Europe are drawing to a close. 


ACCOMPLISHMENTS OF THE I.R.O. 


At the end of World War II there were 8,000,000 displaced 
persons in Europe. Now only a “hard core” of 200,000 are still 
to be settled. These will be taken charge of by the new High 
Commissioner Dr. Goedhart, a Dutch editor recently appointed. 
EucaLyptus FoR NEWsPRINT 

Marshall Plan officials think that the persistent shortage of 
pulp and newsprint in Europe may be met by using Algerian 
Eucalyptus, which can be grown easily and reaches pulp wood 
size in 6-7 years. Such trees are already in use for high grade 
paper in Australia. 


INTERNATIONAL LANGUAGE AGAIN 


The International Auxiliary Language Association founded 
twenty-five years ago by the late Mr. and Mrs. Dave H. Morris 
is now affiliated with Barnard College, women’s college of Co- 
lumbia University. The IALA is financially independent of the 
college, but places its valuable library of books-in and about inter- 
national language at the disposal of Barnard students. 


STUDENT SCHOLARSHIPS GROWING IN IMPORTANCE 


First to realize the far-reaching influence of student exchange 
was British Cecil Rhodes who nearly a half century ago founded 
the Rhodes scholarships for Oxford University. Over half of the 
60 scholarships go annually to U.S. students. Others to students 
from the British Commonwealth. A Rhodes scholar in 1925-8 
was James W. Fulbright, now U.S. Senator and author of the 
Fulbright Plan for exchange of students which was passed by the 
U.S. Congress in 1946. The Act is now in operation in 16 coun- 
tries. In 1949, 877 Americans studied in other countries under 
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this Act, and 1021 foreigners studied either in this country or in 
American schools in Burma, China and Greece. 


Mount Hotyoke INsrrrure on Unrrep Narions 


The fourth session of the Mount Holyoke Institute on thc 
UN will be held at South Hadley, June 24-July 21 this sum- 
mer. The program will deal with crucial world problems con- 
fronting the U.S, and the United States. The Institute is spon- 
sored by the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, For- 
eign Policy Association, Woodrow Wilson Foundation, World 
Peace Foundation and New England colleges including Amherst, 
Bowdoin, Brown, Clark, Springfield, Trinity, Wellesley, Wil- 
liams and others. 


Hicu ComMiussioNER FOR GERMANY ‘ro Move HEADQUARTERS 


Mr. McCloy, High Commissioner of the U.S. to Germany, is 
planning to move his headquarters from Frankfort to Bonn as 
An office in 


soon as suitable accommodations can be secured. 
Frankfort will also be maintained for the present. 


Overseas Buinp HELPED 


An American Foundation with headquarters in New York and 
one also in Paris has since the last war continued to supply Braille 
printing presses and other supplies for vocational training of the 
blind in Europe. Study fellowships for blind students have been 
given to persons from Japan, Chile, England and Germany, and 
expert consultants sent to counsel workers for the blind in Europe 
and the Middle Fast. 

Many SUMMER Europe 

News Bulletin of the Institute of Interational Education for 
December, 1950, devoted 10 pages to European summer schools 
for 1951. Subjects offered range from Music, History, Sociol- 
ogy, Languages and Literature to general arts and culture. 


New Curricunum in ror Norway’s ScHoo.s 


Norway is adding the study of American Literature, History 
and Geography to its carlier English curriculum in secondary 


schools, 


.verysopy’s 

What is probably the world’s first unrestricted atomic exhibit 
was opened in Oslo in December. It is a joint British-Scande- 
navian project designed to inform the layman on the beneficial 
aspects of atomic energy and its promise for man’s future. Dan- 
ger is not forgotten for a study of the atom bomb is also featured. 


Iron Currains IN FINLAND 

There is in Finland a mysterious 250-square mile military 
reservation which was leased to Russia after that country’s in- 
vasion of Finland. Now, when a Helsinki-Turku train passes 
through this Soviet base actual iron curtains are drawn over all 
coach windows. No Russian ever emerges from the reservation 
and no Finns, even Communists, may go inside. 


“Ie THere Are SixrEEN CHILDREN” 


By Finnish law, and in spite of widely scattered families in 
some regions, a school must be run wherever sixteen children live 
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within a radius of three miles. In Lapland children go on sledges 
drawn by reindeer, elsewhere by bicycle, skis or on foot. Conse- 
quently an official can say truthfully of Finland “Everyone can 
read in our country except small children, idiots and the blind. 
But the blind can read by Braille.” 
Brirain Ar Home ‘ro THE WorLp 

From May 3 to September 30 Great Britain will celebrate the 
“Festival of Britain.” The world is invited. The season will be 
marked by historical pageants and musical and sports events of 
all sorts in many cities and towns in England, Scotland, Wales 
and North Ireland. It was one hundred years ago, in 1851, when 
the “Great Exhibition” was held in Hyde Park, with its Crystal 
Palace, inaugurated by the initiative of Queen Victoria’s Prince 
Consort, Albert. 


Prime 

From January 4-12 the Prime Ministers of the British Com- 
monwealth held a Council in London. With India’s Prime Min- 
ister Nehru a dominant influence, the final declaration of the 
conference stressed negotiation. Inspired by Nehru, but en- 
dorsed by all, a final declaration was passed. It contained these 
words, ““The great antidote to war is hope: its greatest promoter 
is despair . . . In a world worn out and distorted by war, there 
must be an overwhelming majority of the people of all lands who 
want peace. We must not despair of reaching them.” 


Music IN SALZBURG 


Plans are afoot for an international competition in music at 
Salzburg, Austria. These festivals are planned to occur every 
vear, beginning in 1951. The first year will feature soloists, 
choirs and folklore groups. In the second vear sacred music and 
dancing will be featured. In the third vear instrumentalists will 
compete and musical composition will be featured the fourth vear. 


EnGuisH FoR Austrian Train Conpucrors 

Conductors on Austrian railroads are recciving intensive train- 
ing in English and French so that they may advise travellers on 
broader travel and tourist problems. 


Vienna’s Musktum Resrorep 

The brickwork of the Albertina Museum in Vienna which 
next to the museums of Florence, Paris and London has the largest 
collection of graphic art in Europe, has been repaired. The mu- 
seum was named for Archduke Albert, the husband of Maria 
Theresa’s daughter, Christina. 


Dam Apove THE CLouDs 

Largest and loftiest of Austria’s hydro-electric development 
program is the Glockner-Kaprun power project dam in the Aus- 
trian Tyrol. Started in 1939 by the Nazis, the work slowed to 
a stop in 1945, But in 1948 Marshall Plan funds enabled Aus- 
trian engineers to push forward the vast reservoir system which 
not only will serve Austria but will be an important part of an 
integrated system serving all western Furope. 


New INTERNATIONAL AssocCIATION OF UNIVERSITIES 

At Nice, France, December 3-9, 1950, a permanent organiza- 
tion of universities was established. This followed a decision 
made at Utrecht in August, 1948, at a conference sponsored by 
UNESCO. Some 200 representatives from fifty-three countries 
attended the conference at Nice. Unfortunately there were no 
representatives from communist countries. The Association hopes 
that by cooperation such schools can help preserve individual 
freedom and foster international good-will. 
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To YUGOSLAVIA 


Crop failures in Yugoslavia due to drought led to a request to 
the U.S. for aid. This country as well as several countries of 
west Europe are to extend aid; and the private agency CARF, 
recently established an office in Yugoslavia. 


INDEPENDENCE FOR ERITREA 

The UN Assembly on December 2d decided that Eritrea, for- 
mer Italian colony, will become autonomous under the sovereignty 
of the Ethiopian crown not later than September 15, 1952. The 
plan provides a transitional period for preparing a constitution 
and organizing a government. 


First Narionat AssEMBLY IN ‘TRIPOLI 

On November 25, 1950, the first national assembly of Libya 
met in Tripoli. Congratulations from the U.S. government went 
to the assembly as Libya prepared to take its place among the 
free and independent nations of the world. 


Gains in Liperia 


Called “the proving ground for Point Four,” Liberia reports a 
developing health program to control tropical diseases, a plan 
started during the war. The deep channel harbor at Monrovia, 
too, is beginning to yield a profit and the officials of this Negro 
republic, established by freed slaves from America in 1847, look 
forward to continual growth with the aid of the technical assist- 
ance now available. 


YEAR OF PRoGREss FOR ISRAEL 


The Zionist Organization of America reports that at the close 
of 1950 an increase of 75% was made in agricultural production 
and 40% in industrial production as compared with 1947, And, 
while Jewish population has increased 81% since May, 1948, 
when the state was established, unemployment in November, 
1950, was only 3,000—a drop of 5,200 since January, 1950. 


AncieNT Caprrar oF Founp 

Excavations by the French Archaeological School of Jerusalem 
have uncovered what is believed to be Tirsa, first capital of the 
Northern Kingdom of Israel. Beneath this level were found 
others dating from the Late and Middle Bronze age, and below 
that a level from the early Bronze age, to be excavated and ex- 
plored next year. 


INCOME-SHARING AGREEMENT ON OIL 


The Arabian-American Oil Co. agreed on January 2 to pay an 
income tax to the Saudi Arabian government of such magnitude 
as to share its net operating income equally with the government. 


Irag REsrorrEs AND IMpRovEs ANCIENT Works 

Iraq’s income from oil is to be spent in a series of 5-year plans 
to rebuild the great irrigation system which the Tigris and Eu- 
phrates rivers once fed. Mrs. Anne O’Hare McCormick, in a 
report on Iraq, calls attention to the anomaly that in order to 
modernize their country the Iraqi have to go back to a watering 
system that operated thousands of years ago. The present plan 
is larger than the TVA upon which it is largely modeled. 


Air-Lier ‘ro INpia AND PakisTAN 

Following heavy floods in Kashmir, India, four tons of relief 
supplies including children’s clothing, blankets, medicines, and 
foodstuffs were shipped in U.S. Air Force planes to flooded re- 
gions in India and Pakistan. Similar relief was flown to earth- 
quake sufferers in Assam in October, by the U.S. Air Force and 
American Red Cross. 
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ILO MEeETINGs IN INDONESIA 


The city of Bandung, Java, was, in December, the site of 
meetings of two committees of the International Labor Organiza- 
tion, those dealing with agriculture. Indonesia, newest member 
of ILO, was chosen because of her large plantation problems, and 
also her importance among non-communist countries of Asia. In 
spite of hazardous security conditions the well-guarded delegates 
surveyed the situation and produced a series of recommendations 
affecting working and living conditions of agricultural workers 
throughout the world. 


Diptomatic RELATIONS WITH SPAIN RENEWED 


On January 17 the newly appointed Ambassador from Spain 
presented his credentials to President Truman, following the 
recent renewal of diplomatic relations between the U.S. an 
Spain. 


U.S. Cuips In 


The U.S., on January 19, gave to the Organization of Amer- 
ican States an initial contribution of $250,000 towards its pledge 


Sarpar K, M. PanikKar 


As Indian Ambassador to Peiping, Panikkar is the most impor- 
tant intermediary in the U.N. involvement with Communist 
China. A scholar in oriental cultures, linguist, and author, Panik- 
kar, now 55, first suggested the cease-fire proposal after his warn- 
ing that the Chinese would enter Korea if the U.N. forces went 
above the Thirty-eighth Parallel. After attending Madras Chris- 
tian College and Oxford, Panikkar became a foreign correspondent 
in Europe and later established and edited the Hindustan Times 
at Delhi. As Secretary to the Maharajahs of Kashmir and Pa- 
tiala and Foreign and Political Minister and finally Prime 
Minister of Bikaner, he became one of Gandhi’s most important 
disciples. From 1930 to 1932 he was Deputy Director of the 
Chamber of Indian Princes and Secretary of Indian States to the 
Round Table Conferences. In 1947 he was delegate to the 
U.N. General Assembly. Since April, 1948 he has been Am- 
bassador to China, 


Kart RENNER 


Chancellor of two Austrian Republics, Socialist leader for half 
a century, prolific writer, elder statesman Karl Renner died 
December 31, 1950. He became first Chancellor of the Aus- 
trian Republic in 1919 and signed the Treaty of St. Germain 
accepting Austrian defeat. The next year he became Minister 
of Foreign Affairs and reentered the National Assembly to which 
he had first been elected in 1907. The territory of the new 
state was so reduced that it was impossible to maintain economic 
independence. Renner tried to keep his country in economic 
solvency despite the terms handed down at St. Germain. He 
first received League support, but realizing its inadequacy came 
to believe that the only possible solution was anschluss with Ger- 
many. But this exit from the economic nightmare was closed 
with the advent of Hitler, for Renner and his party opposed 
union in a Third Reich. With the achievement of amschluss 
in 1934, Dollfuss outlawed the Socialist Party and Renner was 
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WORLD NEWS MAKERS 


BY ROBERT O. MEAD 


of $1 million, for the technical program, now familiarly known 
as “Point Four.” 


Costa Rica BeNrEFirs FROM “Point Four” 

Costa Rica, the fifth Latin American country to utilize U.S, 
assistance, is employing its own technicians with experts from 
the U.S. to increase rubber production, and also improve irriga- 
tion, insect contro] and improvement of livestock. 


IMMIGRANTS NEEDED IN CANADA 


A recent bulletin states that in both urban and rural districts 
Canada needs immigrant man-power in order to keep up a sound 
economy. She has already received more than 21,000 “tine 
Dutch immigrants” since 1947. An additional 10,000 to 12,000 
could be utilized in Canadian life in 1951. 


Nationat Counci. oF CHURCHES 

On November 29, 1950, representatives of twenty-nine Protes- 
tant communions signed the act constituting the National Coun- 
cil of Churches. The achievement is not a Church union but co- 
operation to a degree never before realized in the U.S. 


jailed. He retired from politics and became President of the 
International Association for Social Progress, member of the 
International Cooperative Alliance, and founder and first presi- 
dent of the Workers Bank. 

After Liberation Renner became first Chancellor of the Pro- 
visional Republic, and in December, 1945, was unanimously 
elected President by both houses of parliament. A determined 
foe of Communism, he constantly sought an Austrian peace 
treaty and admission to the United Nations. 


GENERAL Wu Hstu-cuvuan 


The klieg-lights of the international stage illuminated briefly 
an unknown personality who then departed from the United 
Nations theater as obscurely as he arrived. General Wu, while 
not a key leader in Peiping, is an important link between Com- 
munist China and the Soviet Union. He is the Russian expert 
of Communist China’s Ministry of Foreign Affairs. Having 
studied in the Soviet Union for five years, he speaks Russian well. 
He was instrumental in the signature of the Sino-Soviet Treaty 
of Friendship early last year, and remained in Moscow after the 
conclusion of the treaty with the Chinese Trade Commission. 

Wu joined the Communist Party in his teens and was active 
as a student in the Youth Movement. In 1926 he went to 
Moscow and supposedly attended the Sixth National Congress 
of the Chinese Communist Party there. His military career 
began in the Kiangsi Soviet where he was Deputy Chief of Staff 
of the Third Army. He served under Chu Teh in the thirties 
and in 1945 was on the staff of the Commander of the North- 
east United Democratic Army in Manchuria. When in 1948 
most of Manchuria had been conquered by Wu's forces, he 
remained there as governor. In August, 1949, he was elected to 
thé Northeast Peoples Government Council. As Chinese Com- 
munist emissary to the U.N. he maintained contact with the 
Russian delegation through their Chinese expert. It is not 
unlikely that Wu will play an even more important role with 
Communist China’s bid for supremacy in the Far East. 
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LesreER PEARSON 

Former Ambassador to the United States, Lester Bowles Pear- 
son was Canadian representative on the U.N. cease-fire committee. 
With degrees from Toronto and Oxford Universities, Pearson 
began his career as teacher of history at Toronto. Four years 
later, in 1928, he entered the foreign service as First Secretary 
in the Department of External Affairs. In the early thirties he 
was advisor to the Canadian delegation to the London Naval 
Conference, a delegate to the Hague conference on the codifi- 
cation of International Law, and a delegate to the Geneva Dis- 
armament Conference. From 1935 to 1939 he was First Sec- 
retary in the office of the High Commissioner for Canada, After 
the war he was an important figure in UNRRA and helped draft 
the constitution for the FAO. In 1944-45 he represented 
Canada at the Dumbarton Oaks and San Francisco Conferences 
and in 1948 was Secretary of State for External Affairs. Mr. 
Pearson has attempted to find a ea media between America’s 
aggressor and China’s de- 
de jure recognition, and 


desire to name Communist China an 
mand for a Big Powers conference, 
membership in the United Nations. 


Sir Benecat Rau 

Sir Benegal Rau is one of India’s most distinguished public 
servants. Educated at Presidency College, Madras, and King’s 
College, Cambridge, Sir Benegal entered the civil service in 1913. 
He was Secretary of the Indian delegation to the Round Table 
Conferences and of the Joint Parliamentary Committee from 
1931 to 1934. From 1934 to 1938 he was Deputy High Com- 
missioner for India and in 1941 High Commissioner in South 
Africa. After the war he headed the Indian Mission to Japan 
and in July, 1948, became Ambassador in Washington, He 
returned to his country in March, 1949, to be Chairman of the 
Reserve Bank of India. In 1950 he was Chairman of the World 
Bank. Since that time he had been principal Indian delegate 
to the U.N. and has effectively presented his country’s policy of 
neutrality and mediation between the United States and the 


Soviet Union. 


ENTEZAM 


Elected President of the General Assembly in September, 
1950, Entezam of Iran has proved to be one of the most forceful 
and clearheaded representatives at Lake Success. He represents 
the third generation of his family in diplomacy. Entezam 
entered the diplomatic service in 1918 and was Secretary of the 
Iranian Legations in Paris, Warsaw, and London. From 1929 
to 1938 he was Iranian delegate to the League of Nations. In 
1938 he became Director of the Political Department of the 
Iranian Ministry of Foreign Affairs and by 1944 was Minister 
of State for Foreign Affairs. In 1947 he became Iran’s Per- 
manent Delegate to the United Nations and in September, 1950 
Ambassador to the United States. Entezam’s insight into the 
intricate workings of power diplomacy have served well to help 
settle the Far Eastern Crisis, both as member of the cease-fire 
commission and as President of the General Assembly. 


Baron MaNNERHEIM 


Mannerheim, outstanding military leader and former President 
of Finland, died January 28, 1951. As a brilliant young officer 
in the Russian Imperial Army, he distinguished himself for 
tactical retreats in the Russo-Japanese War. For several years 
afterward he determined the effect of the war on Russia’s future 
military potential by traveling close to 9,000 miles in Central 
Asia and China. By 1911 he had achieved the rank of Major 
General. With the breakdown of the Russian Front in 1917, 
Mannerheim fled to Finland, organized and directed the Finnish 
War for Independence with the aid of German forces. Having 
expelled the Reds, Mannerheim achieved diplomatic recognition 
by France and England and economic aid from the United 
States. He was named Regent of Finland and Commander in 
Chief in 1918. ‘Two years later he ran for President and was 
defeated. From 1931 he was Chairman of the National De- 
fense Council, instituted national conscription, and built the 
famous Mannerheim Line. He was again Commander in Chief 
from 1939 to 1944 when Finland made its valiant stand against 
Russia and joined in military alliance with Germany. He was 
elected President of the Republic after the war and served until 


1946. 


DOORS TO LATIN AMERICA 


BY A. CURTIS WILGUS 


1. BackGRouNDs 

The Eyes of Discovery. By John Bakcless. (Philadelphia: J. B. 
Lippincott, 1950. Pp. 439. Illus. Map. $5.00). 

A collection of interesting biography-adventure sketches of 
Spanish, French, English and Dutch explorers within the present 
area of the United States. 

Report that De Miguel Ramos de Arizpe Presents 
Edited by Nettie Lee Benson. (Austin: University of Texas 
Press, 1950. Pp. xiv, 61. $2.25). 

A translated edition of a report on conditions in Spanish co- 
lonial Mexico published at Cadiz, Spain in 1812. 

Uaxactun, Guatemala, Excavations of 1931-1937. By A. Led- 
yard Smith. (Washington: Carnegie Institution, 1950. Pp. 
xii, 108. Illus. Maps. Plans. Charts. Diagrams. $9.00). 


A detailed report on excavations at a Maya site in Central 
America, first discovered in 1916; illustrated profusely with pho- 
tographs and drawings. 

Mexico in Sculpture, 1521-1821. 
mann. (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1950. 
Pp. vi, 224. $7.50). 

Photographic reproductions of Mexican religious and secular 
sculpture from colonial days to independence; with descriptive 
text. 


By Elizabeth Wilder Weis- 
Illus. 


Il. Narionat Periop 


Art-Making from Mexico to China. By Jean Charlot. (New 
York: Sheed and Ward, 1950. Pp. x, 308. Illus. $3.00). 
Essays by a French-born artist, chiefly about art and artists in 

the Americas. 
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The South American Handbook, 1950, Edited by Howell Da- 
vies. (New York: H. W. Wilson Company, 1950. Pp. 766. 
Illus. Maps. $1.50). 

The twenty-seventh annual edition of a guide to the countries 
of America excluding the United States; prepared especially for 
British business men and travelers. 
4d Comparative Survey of Anglo-American and Latin American 

Law. By Phanor J. Eder. (New York: New York Univer- 

sity Press, 1950. Pp. xii, 257. $6.00). 

A valuable study of “the problems of the general theory of 
law” and various specific topics in which common law and the 
civil law show fundamental differences or unsuspected  similari- 
ties”; with ninety pages of bibliography of references in various 
languages. 

A Variety of Fallon. By Carlos Fallon. (Boston: Little, Brown 
and Company, 1950. Pp. vi, 276. $3.00). 

A colorful account of an Irish-Colombian family by its best 
known contemporary who is now lecturing in the United States. 
Physician to the World. The Life of General William C. Gorgas. 

By John M. Gibson. (Durham: Duke University Press, 1950. 

Pp. x, 315. Illus. $4.50). 

An interesting, well written and well documented biography 
of one of the truly great men of the United States who lived 
from 1854 to 1920. 

Mexican Tales. By Bernice 1. Goodspeed. (Mexico City: Amer- 
ican Book and Printing Company, 1950. Pp. 277. Hlus. 
$4.50). 

The fifth edition of a compilation of Mexican stories and 
legends; illustrated by Carl Pappe. 

The Economy of Latin America. By Wendell C. Gordon, (New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1950. Pp. xii, 434. ‘Tables. 
$5.50). 

A statistical and detailed study of the basic problem of “in- 
dustrial desvelopment and the impact of international investment 
on internal economies” of the Latin American countries; with 
Forty-seven statistical tables. 

Kon-Tiki. Across the Pacific by Raft. By Thor Heyerdahl. 
(Chicago: Rand McNally and Company, 1950. Pp. 304. 
Illus. Maps. $4.00). 

A fascinating account of a daring voyage by six men from 
Peru to Polynesia to “support the theory that the South Sea 
Islands were peopled from Peru”; excellently illustrated. 

Whos Who in Latin America. Part V, Argentina, Paraguay, 
and Uruguay. Fdited by Ronald Hilton, (Stanford Univer- 
sity Press, 1950. Pp. xviii, 258. $3.50). 

Part V of the third edition, revised and enlarged, of which 
five parts out of seven are now in print. 

Dancing Diplomats, By Hank and Dot Kelly. (Albuquerque: 
University of New Mexico Press, 1950. Pp. x, 254. Illus. 
Map. $4.00). 

The amusing and unusual experiences of a U. S. Vice Consul 
and his wife at Iquitos, Peru; with a foreword by Oliver La- 
Farge. 

Doorway to Good Living. All year Tour-Guide. California, 
Arizona, Nevada, and Old Mexico. By James Lewis. (Beverly 
Hills: Lewis Publicity Service, 1950. Pp. 125. Hlus. Maps. 
$1.00). 

A guide for tourists, with very little information of value 
about Mexico. 

The Latin American Republics. A History, By Dana Gardner 
Munro. (New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 1950. 
Pp. x, 605. Maps. $4.50). 

A second edition of a college textbook, first published in 1942, 
by a professor at Princeton University. 


Rural Cuba, By Lowry Nelson. (Minneapolis: University of 
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Minnesota Press, 1950. Pp. x, 285. Maps. Charts, Graphs. 

$3.50). 

A comprehensive statistical survey concerning how the people 
of Cuba live today, together with the historical reasons for this 
condition; with a brief but helpful bibliography, but a poor 
index. 

The Work of Oscar Niemeyer, By Stamo Papadaki. (New York: 
Reinhold Publishing Corporation, 1950, Pp. x, 220. Hus. 
$8.50). 

The story of the life and architectural works of a young 
Brazilian architect; with illustrations of thirty-six buildings of 
twenty-four different types. 

A History of Mexico. By Henry Bamford Parkes. (Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 1950. Pp. xii, 446. Hus. Maps. 
$5.00). 

A new edition of a college textbook first published in 1938; 
with a good bibliography and a poor index. 

Handbook of South American Indians, Volume V1, Fdited by 
Julian H. Steward. (Washington: Government Printing Of- 
fice, 1950. Pp. xix, 715. lus. Maps. Diagrams. Charts. 
$3.00). 

The final volume in a monumental survey of the physical an- 
thropology, liguistics and cultural geography of the South Amer- 
ican Indians; profusely illustrated with photographs, maps, dia- 
grams, etc. 

Honduras, An Area Study in Government. By William §S. Stokes. 
(Madison: University of Wisconsin Press, 1950. Pp. xiv, 351. 
Illus. Maps. $6.00). 

A political history of a Central American country, based on 
observations and research; well documented and illustrated. 
South to the Harvest. By Wally White as told to Ken Ander- 

son. (Grand Rapids: Zondervan Publishing House, 1950. Pp. 

78. Illus. $1.00). 

A brief account of a missionary’s recent travels and observa- 
tions in South America. 

Cortina, Rogue of the Rio Grande. By Lyman L. Woodman. 
(San Antonio: The Naylor Company, 1950. Pp. xiv, 111. 
Illus. Map. $2.00). 

A fascinating story of a Mexican bandit (ca. 1823-1894) 
along the border in ‘Tamaulipas and ‘Texas in the late fifties of 
the 19th century and during the American Civil War. 


Il. 

The Last Conquistadores. By William Columbus Davies. (Athens: 
University of Georgia Press, 1950. Pp. x, 386. Maps. $3.00). 
A documented dramatic history of the Spanish intervention 

in Peru and Chile, 1863-1866, at a time when the United States 

could not enforce the Monroe Doctrine. 

The Position of America and Other Essays. By Alfonso Reyes. 
(New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1950. Pp. xiv, 172. lus. 
$5.00). 

Ten essays by a Mexican writer born in 1889; translated by 
Harrict de Onis with a foreword by Federico de Onis; with a 
glossary of proper names. 

The United States in World Affairs, 1949. By Richard 'T. Steb- 
bins, etc. (New York: Harper and Brothers, 1950. Pp. xvii, 
574. Maps. $5.00). 

A factual summary and compilation by the staff of the Coun- 
cil on Foreign Relations; with a section on Latin American re- 
lations with various countries of the world. 


IV. Apuwr Fiction 
Dark Drums. By Wenzell Brown. (New York: Appleton-Cen- 
tury-Crofts, Inc., 1950. Pp. viii, 371. $3.00). 
A novel about a stormy heroine, with a setting in Jamaica in 
the late Eighteenth Century. 
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United States of Both Americas. By Alberto Cora Collazo. (Bos- 
ton: Meador Publishing Company, 1950. Pp. 280. $2.50). 
A fantastically presented philosophical dream concerning all- 

American unity, written in the form of a “chronological ro- 

mance.” 

Gentlemen of the Jungle. By Tom Gill. (New York: Dell 
Publishing Company, 1950. Pp. 224. Map. $.25). 

A story of adventure and romance in a Central American 

Republic. 

Dark Green-Bright Red. By Gore Vidal. (New York: E. P. 
Dutton and Company, 1950. Pp. 308. $3.00). 

A novel of contemporary intrigue, love-making, and revolu- 
tion in an imaginary Central American country. 


V. Critpren’s Books 

Sir Walter Raleigh. By Nina Brown Baker. (New York: Har- 
court Brace and Company, 1950. Pp. iv, 191. Illus. $2.50). 
The biography of a famous Englishman written for older 

children. 

Door to the North. By Elizabeth Coatsworth, (Philadelphia: 
John C. Winston Company, 1950. Pp. x, 246. Illus. Map. 
$2.50). 

A saga of Fourteenth Century Norsemen in Minnesota and 
elsewhere in North America; written as a volume in The Land 
of the Free Series. 

Thomas and the Red Headed Angel. By Marion Garthwaite. 
(New York: Julian Messner, 1950. Pp. 190. Illus. $2.50). 
A description of ranch life in Spanish California and the 

friendship of an Indian boy and a Spanish girl. 

Allen Gardner, Pioneer to South America. By Vernon Howard. 
(New York: Fleming H. Revell Company, 1950. Pp. 24. 
Illus. $.75). 

The brief story of an English missionary in Latin America in 
the Jast century; illustrated in colored drawings by J. L. Craig 
and published as Book V in The Children’s Missionary Library. 
Chocolate. From Mayan to Modern. By Fula Long. (New 

York: Aladdin Books, 1950. Pp. x, 207. Illus. $2.75). 

The story of chocolate in Mexico, Spain, Africa and Europe; 
illustrated by the author. 

The Voyages of Christopher Columbus. By Armstrong Sperry. 
(New York: Random House, 1950. Pp. iv, 186. Ilus. $1.50). 
The traditional “milk and water” account of Columbus for 

childish diet; illustrated by the author. 


VI. Spanish PorruGurs—k GRAMMARS, READERS, 
DicTIONARIES, ETC. 

Cuatro Cuentos Rioplatenses. Fedited by Glenn Barr. (Boston: 
D. C. Heath and Company, 1950. Pp. iv, 60. $.64). 

Three stories by Argentines and one by an Uruguayan writer 
arranged as readings for beginning Spanish classes; with vocabu- 
lary. 

Cuentos Espanoles. By Albert Brent and Robert Kirsner. (New 
York: Henry Holt, 1950. Pp. viii, 144. Ixiv. Hus. $2.20). 
An anthology of fourteen short stories for use as a reader in 

Spanish classes; with vocabulary. 

Stories of the Spanish-Speaking World. ¥dited by James R. 
Browne. (Boston: Ginn and Company, 1950. Pp. x, 261. 
Illus. Maps. $2.75). 

Sixteen short stories by Latin American authors arranged as a 
reader for Spanish classes; with exercises and vocabulary. 
Spanish Dictionary. Compiled by Carlos Castillo and Otto F. 

Bond. (New York: Pocket Books, 1950. Pp. xxxviii, 226, 

xviii, 252. $.35). 

An English-Spanish and Spanish-English Dictionary prepared 
under the auspices of the University of Chicago. 


Y Va de Cuento. By FE. K. Mapes and Juan Lopez-Morillas, 
(Boston: Ginn and Company, 1950. Pp. viii, 123. [lus. 
$1.50). 

A Spanish reader for beginners, consisting of American and 
foreign anecdotes; with vocabulary. 

Spanish Self-Taught through Pictures. By \. A. Richards, ete. 
(New York: Pocket Books, 1950. Pp. xiv, 270. Hus. $.35). 
A “method of teaching Spanish without the aid of a teacher” 

ty using a picture-text; with pronunciation guide and index. 

Estampas sudamericanas. By Juan Rodriguez-Castellano, (New 
York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 1950. Pp. xii, 287. 
Illus. Charts. Maps. $2.50). 

A reader for use after the first vear of clementary Spanish; 

Lased on Latin American life. 

Processo de Cartas de Amores. By Juan de Seguro. Edited by 
Edwin B. Place. (Evanston: Northwestern University Press, 
1950. Pp. x, 160. $3.00). 

A critical and annotated edition, with English translation, of 

Seguros’ first epistolary novel of 1548. 

Elementary Spanish Dictionary. Espanol Esencial. Fdited by ¥. 
R. Sims. (Austin: W. S. Benson and Company, 1950. Pp. 
xii, 372. Illus. Maps. $1.96). 

A Spanish reader and dictionary, with exercises; excellently 
illustrated. 

Cuentos y Comedias de América, By Laurel H. ‘Turk and Agnes 
M. Brady. (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1950. Pp. 

xxvill, 318. Illus. $2.20). 

An anthology of stories by twenty-three Latin American writ- 
ers arranged as a Spanish reader; with vocabulary. 


VIL. 


La Obra Impresa de los Intelectuales Espanoles en América, 1936- 
1945. By Julian Amo and Charmion Shelby. (Stanford Uni- 
versity Press, 1950. Pp. x, 145. $4.00). 

A bibliography which attempts to list the most important 
works of Spanish refugees who came to the Americas during the 
decade following the Spanish Civil War; with brief biographical 
information. 

Guide to the Hispanic American Historical Review, 1918-1945. 
Edited by Ruth Latham Butler. (Durham: Duke University 
Press, 1950. Pp. xviii, 251. $6.00). 

A classified topical guide prepared as a supplement to the an- 
nual indexes to The Hispanic American Historical Review. 
Florida’s Golden Sands, By Alfred Jackson Hanna and Kathryn 

Abbey Hanna. (Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill Company, 1950. 

Pp. 429. Illus. Maps. $4.00). 

The four and one-half century-old exciting and romantic 
story of Florida’s east coast; by two historians at Rollins College. 
Funk and Wagnalls Standard Dictionary of Folklore, Mythology, 

and Legends. Volume Il, J-Z. ¥.dited by Maria Leach and 

Jerome Fried. (New York: Funk and Wagnalls Company, 

1950). Volume II, Pp. iv, 533-1196. $7.50). 

The second and final volume of a compendium covering the 
whole world, especially good for Latin America. 
Spanish-Mexican Cook Book. By Charles Parnell Leahy. (Los 

Angeles: The Author, 1950. Pp. 147. $2.00). 

An excellent collection of recipes used by California-Spanish 
families for many generations. 

The Piperaceae of Northern South America. By William Tre- 
lease and Truman G. Yuncker. (Urbana: University of Ilinois 
Press, 1950. 2 Volumes. Pp. 838. Illus. $10.00). 

A description of members of a dicotyledonous plant family 
scattered in northern South America and Central America, as 
well as in Asia and Malasia; profusely illustrated with 674 plates 
of South American plants; with an eighty-two page index. 
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Why War Came in Korea. By Robert T. Oliver. (New York: 
Fordham University Press. 1950. Pp. xxvi, 260. $2.95). 


The author of this work has been a frequent contributor of 
articles dealing with Korea to American pericdicals in recent 
vears. He claims to have lived on intimate terms with the Ko- 
rean question since 1942. His connection with Korea has been 
largely through association with Syngman Rhee, for whom he has 
great admiration. 

In view of the fact that he might have written much of valuc 
for the American public about Korean affairs, it is regrettable 
that this work is largely of the pot-boiler type. Korea is at pres- 
ent the sorest of the world’s many sore spots, but the reader who 
secks the reason in this book will find little explanation for its 
present unhappy lot beyond references to Russian or Communist 
imperialism (the author is not sure which it is we confront) and 
American weakness and vacillation in Korean policy. ‘There are 
a number of chapters dealing with Korean matters unconnected 
with the war. The typographical errors are evidence of hasty 


preparation. 


Donatp C. Gorvon 
University of Maryiand 


The Epic of Korea, By A, Wigfall Green. (Washington: Public 
Affairs Press, 1950. Pp. 136. $2.50). 


As Judge Advocate in the American Military Government in 
Korea in 1945-46, and with ample experience in such other 
countries as Puerto Rico, the Philippines, and Japan, Mr. Green 
is well qualified by training, by experience, and by sympathetic 
insight to write of the Korean problem. His book is animated by 
a deep and friendly admiration for the sturdy Korean people, by 
a keen anger against the blundering leadership of the AMG in 
Korea, and by a determined desire to set forth facts which will 
help the American public to sce Koreans as cultured and sentient 
human beings, rather than as ‘“‘Gooks.” 

His book presents a fine brief summary of Korean history and 
a very valuable detailed examination of the mistakes made by 
General John R. Hodge and other administrators during the 
1945-48 period of direct American administrat'on of south Ko- 
rea. His account ends with the Communist attack of June 25, 
and with the hope that Korea will emerge from its new trial 
with an opportunity for the democratic development of which its 
people are unquestionably capable and which they unquestionably 
desire. It is a valuable addition to the all-too-slender book-list 
written by individuals who are both personally and professionally 
qualified to understand the problems and aspirations of Korea’s 
thirty millions. 

Ropertr Oniver 
The Pennsylvania State College 


American Military Government in Korea. By ¥.. Grant Meade. 
(New York: Kings Crown Press, 1951. Pp. xii, 279. $3.75). 


Here is a book to be bought, read, and sent to your Congress- 
man. It is a realistic and hard-hitting examination of American 
policy toward Korea and Asia from the grass-roots point of view 
of how it actually worked in practice. Dr. Meade was in Korea 
during the crucial formative period of the American Military 
Government and wrote his book from an extensive background 
study in international relations. What he has to say contributes 
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largely not only to the understanding of how our problems de- 
veloped in Korea, but also of why the United States may: still 
fairly be called immature in our general handling of interna- 
tional affairs. 

Choosing to center his study around the situation and events 
in South Cholla Province during 1945-46, Dr. Meade shows a 
very superior ability to analyze situations and accumulate detailed 
evidence which leads directly to large conclusions. His criticism 
of the American failure in Korea is so objective, so factual, ond 
Numinated by such breadth of understanding of more promising 
alternative courses of action that it is easy to prophesy that this 
study will long hold place as required reading for all who need 
or wish to know how American influence may best be exerted in 
other “under-developed” areas of the earth. 

There is no comparable review in print, and probably never 
will be, of the specific American experience in trying unsuccess- 
fully to govern Korea, Reading this beok should help us to do a 
better job when the liberation of Kerea 
again. 


is accomplished once 


Roserr Oniver 
The Pennsvlvania State College 


China and the Soviet Union, By Atchen K. Wu. (New York: 
John Day Company, 1950. Pp. vi, 434. $6.00). 


The Government and Politics of China. By Chien ‘Tuan-Sheng. 
(Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1950. Pp. xviii, 526. 
$7.50). 

“The Nationalist’ forces degenerated,” savs Doctor Wu, 
“through bad morale and not through the Communist onslaught, 
for there were few serious military encounters, and the casual- 
ties of the war had been low. After the collapse of the Nation- 
alists, there remained only one possible government, the Chinese 
People’s Republic.” 

“In matters of foreign policy the Chinese people do not speak 
with one voice. Some are pro-American, others are Japanese, 
while great numbers are pro-Soviet. The failure of Wang Ching- 
wei’s puppet régime, following the surrender of Japan, proved a 
sharp lesson to pro-Japanese opportunists. ‘The pro-Americans 
were disillusioned by the Yalta Secret Agreement. ‘Thus only the 
pro-Sov ict group escaped being discredited. 

“With the establishment of the People’s Republic of China in 
Peking, relations with the Soviet Union became much easier 
compared with those under the Nationalist régime. ‘The Soviet 
Union is in ideological sympathy with the People’s Republic of 
China and would like to see the new régime stabilized. But this 
is certain only if the Soviet Union respects China’s sovereignts 
and integrity. Only then can the People’s Republic of China 
strengthen itself by winning the confidence of the people. » 

“Hands off China’ refers to all countries.” 

Here is another telling statement from the Foreword to the 
book, written by the late Doctor W. W. Yen, who served a suc- 
cession of Chinese Governments, at times as Foreign Minister 
and at others as Ambassador to foreign capitals, including Mes- 
cow: 

“No reasonable Chinese can fail to realize that, with a com- 
mon fronticr of many thousands of miles and with diplomatic 
and commercial relations dating back to an earlier period than 
those between China and other nations, the Chinese and the 
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Soviet peoples should and could not be anything but the best of 
friends, and this idea runs like a thread throughout the length 
of the book.” 

If these statements by Chinese cducated in American and 
English Universities are correct, the United States, in trying to 
lead Asia, is bucking against the facts of geography and the course 
of history on the oldest, largest, most populous and most dis- 
tressed of the continents. 

The two books are by Chinese who obiained degrees of Doctor 
of Philosophy respectively at London and Harvard Universities. 
Both men have also taught at American-sponsored Universities in 
Peking, and Doctor Chien also at Harvard. Doctor Wu was for- 
merly Chinese Consul-General at Vladivostok, in Soviet Russia, 
and Doctor Chien was a member of what was called The People’s 
Political Council in China—an organization which tried but did 
not succeed in influencing the Nationalist Government to institute 
a form of popular national representation. Having lived and 
labored through many years of the Chinese Revolution and hav- 
ing made long studies of the great upheavals, both men have 
much to tell. Neither is pessimistic about the ultimate future of 
his country. Neither is alarmed over the coming of the Com- 
munist Administration into domination. Neither calls for Amer- 
ican rescue. Both books have quantities of information about the 
rise and fall of the Government of General Chiang Kai-shek— 
which the United States backed against both the Japanese and 
the Communists. Both tell a story of how and why the so-called 
Nationalist Government collapsed in spite of American effort and 
expenditures. 

Doctor Chien’s book has been carefully edited. Doctor Wu's 
is in need of ordinary proof reading. Some well-known dates 
are wrong. 

Freverick Moore 
Washington, D. C. 


Russias Educational Heritage. By William H. FE. Jechnson 
(Pittsburgh: 1950. Pp. xvi, 351. $5.00). 


Mr. Johnson’s well documented and well arranged book is a 
history of the organization of Russian education and of the ideas 
which have dominated it from its beginnings to the revolution of 
1917. Its current interest lies in the evidence which it provides 
of the persistence of a Russian tradition, widely different from 
and apparently irreconcilable with that of the West. As the au- 
thor puts it: “Despite the most cataclysmic social upheaval that 
the world has ever known, the enduring character of Russian 
society has compelled a return to many pre-Revolution practices, 
not only in education but in other fields as well. It appears that 
many of the radical ideas imported from abroad, and blatantly 
espoused during the carly vears of the Soviet regime, have proven 
unassimilable in Russian culture and have been superseded by 
indigenous concepts which two decades ago were outlawed and 
despised.” The principles of Orthodoxy, Nationalism and Autoc- 
racy have once more become the fecal point of the Russian sys- 
tem, and even in secondary matters and externals, such as the 
provision of separate and distinct higher schools for the upper 
and lower classes and the replacement of the commissariat of edu- 
cation by a ministry—a word opposed by Lenin as being vile and 
hackneyed—the Tsarist practice is being followed once more and 
the history of the past has once again revealed itself as the guid- 
book of the future. 

H. M. Sprrzer 
Washington, D. C. 


The Theory and Practice of Communism. By R. N. Carew 
Hunt. (New York: The Macmillan Company, 1951. Pp. 231. 
$3.00). 

R. N. Carew Hunt of the University of London has written a 
concise and, by that token, general history of Communism not 


unlike the U. S. House Committee on Foreign Relations’ 7'/e 
Strategy and Tactics of World Communism published several 
years ago. The more analyses the better, in this reviewer’s opin- 
ion, for until recently a disciplined study of Communist theory 
has been avoided by scholars, either because it was too contro- 
versial to delve into, or because the aura of mystique restricted 
the study to members or sympathizers of the cult. 

This volume is straightforward, but without the depth of those 
studies, for instance, by Sidney Hook. Better accounts of Marx- 
ism (Part 1) and the development of European Socialism (Part 
Il) can be found, but the account of Leninism and Stalinism 
(Part IIL) is admirably handled with great clarity of statement. 
The last two chapters of this section, embracing contemporary 
Communism and the author’s conclusions are solid contributions 
to the study of Communism. 

Roserr O. Mrap 
The George Washington University 


Defense in the Cold War: The Task for the Free World. A 
Report by a Chatham House Study Group. (London and New 
York: Royal Institute of International Affairs, 1950. Pp. vii, 
123. $1.00). 


The group which produced this significant report had assigned 
to it the job of studying “the problems and objectives of the 
Western democracies in the task of winning the struggle against 
aggressive world Communism.”’ The appearance of the study is 
well-timed. It is ardently recommended both to those who are 
participating in and those who are following the Great National 
Debate. A list of long-term and short-term priorities for defense 
policy is offered. The main burden of immediate preparation 
must fall on the United States, Britain and the Commonwealth 
Nations. The longer-term plans involve a large contribution from 
the Continental states which will distribute more fairly the effort 
and sacrifice involved. The group feels that the defense effort it 
describes will achieve bit by bit an agreement to live and let live 
from the Soviet Union. No brief review can do more than urge 
the reading of what has been (and we think fairly) described as 
“more critical and far reaching than anything yet published in 
Britain on the subject of defence.” To attempt to summarize 
what is already a well-boiled down report would be as impossible 
as it would be unfair to the reader. 

Eimer Louis Kayser 
The George Washington University 


Tito and Goliath, By Hamilton Fish Armstrong. (New York: 
Macmillan Company, 1951. Pp. 226. $3.50). 


Here is the struggle within International Communism com- 
pletely exposed by a scholar whose background of understanding is 
not readily matched in America. Mr. Armstrong, long Editor of 
Foreign Affairs, has carefully assembled the evidence, submitted 
the data and allowed the reader to judge for himself the implica- 
tions of the enforced pressures on satellite states, created by the 
Soviet as an emolument of World War II. Opinion has long been 
held that had Mr. Churchill’s advice on strategy been sustained 
in the campaign to regain Southern Europe, thus avoiding the 
destructive Italian Campaign, the world would not have seen the 
quick annexation ot the Balkan States nor the divided occupation 
of Germany and Austria, Stalin’s insistence on the old European 
principle, “to the victor belong the spoils,” was enough to allow 
the occupation of the Balkans, the institution of communistic 
slavery and the subjugation of over half the civilized world by 
stretching the talons of conquest westward to Berlin and east- 
ward to Peiping. 

Only one state, Yugoslavia, effectively resisted, and that not 
immediately. As soon as Tito sensed the pressure of the Soviet to 
exploit his country as a source of products she needed, with no 
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intention of exchange or payment, he raised the question of na- 
tionalistic communism as against imperialistic power. Only he, 
apparently, could resist. The sad story of capitulation and trea- 
sonable treachery on the part of officials in the other satellites, 
Bulgaria, Roumania, Hungary, Albania and finally Czechoslo- 
vakia, are all told here. That the world could look on quietly as 
this was happening is almost as sad a reflection as looking at the 
countries themselves. It is now evident that Britain, France and 
the United States, whose armies were actually in the field as this 
gigantic larceny was being perpetrated, could have applied the 
pressure to render it ineffective even though Germany and the 
Balkans were occupied by Soviet troops. 

The results of our ineptitude are now before us. An intrenched 
Soviet Empire is a demonstrable fact. The hope is that it will dic 
of its own internal dissensions. Such a hope is suggested in Arm- 
strong’s story and even more definitely described by Harold Stas- 
sen in his recent visit to the borders of the imprisoned peoples of 
these formerly independent States. 

Tito and Goliath is a book that no student of foreign affairs 
should miss. It is worthy of being serialized by the newspapers 
of the free world. 

Frankuin Dunnam 
Washington, D. C. 


Aspects of Japanese Labor Problems. By Miriam S. Farley, with 
a supplement by William T.. Horan. (New York: The John 
Day Company, 1950. Pp. x, 283. $3.50). 


It has not been Miss Farley’s intention to furnish a complete 
or even a systematic treatment of Japanese labor problems. From 
the reader’s point of view this is unfortunate; there are so many 
questions about the character of Japanese labor unions that seem 
important and that one should like to ask, such as their inner 
workings, their finances, the relationship between the leaders and 
the led, the nature of their appeal to the worker, which remain 
unanswered. Miss Farley deals mainly with labor conflicts, strikes 
and collective bargaining in the somewhat artificial atmosphere of 
life under foreign occupation. The picture which she draws 
reveals the lack of an integrated policy among the occupation 
authorities and instead an eagerness among members of the occu- 
pation staff to apply debatable social policies with more enthusiasm 
than reflection, which is profoundly disturbing. 

H. M. Sprrzer 
Washington, D. C. 


Interviex with India. By John Frederick Muchl. New York: 
John Day, 1950. Pp. 310. Map. Glossary. $3.50). 


The role Nehru is attempting to play in the solution of Asia’s 
problems makes especially important the challenge to understand 
inscrutable India. Muehl set about -gaining that understanding 
the hard way: by travelling about India incognito and without 
special privilege, living with the people, talking Hindustanee, 
and trying to catch the peints of view of all segments of Indian 
life, from the crawling villagers to their luxurious Maharajas. 

As in his earlier American Sahib, this book is marked by sym- 
pathy with the people and with bitterness toward their oppres- 
sors. Much] did not find that independence had brought any 
essential changes to the miserable millions. The caste system, vast 
inequalities, and crass disregard for human values still, in his view, 
prevail. The Congress Party seems to him as unfit: to govern 
India as was England. Its chief mistake, he concluded, was in try- 
ing to “pacify, to compromise, to maintain order,” when it should 
have been working for a basic revolution to unseat the privileged 
classes and raise the living standard of the masses. Could Com- 
munisin do a better job? He half believes that it might, and that 
it will soon have the chance to try. Freedom and self-expression, 
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he thinks, mean little to people concentrated on the facts of hun- 
ger and disease. 

His story is particularized, built around successive talks dra- 
matically presented. It is absorbingly interesting and deeply dis- 
heartening. India, it seems, has a lot of house-cleaning to do at 
home before it can qualify to lead all Asia. 

Roper Oniver 
The Pennsylvania State College 


The Parliamentary Government of the Commonwealth of Aus- 
tralia, By F. L. Crisp. (New Haven: Yale University Press, 
1950. Pp. x, 344. $5.00). 


Mr. Crisp’s scholarly work holds a particular appeal for Ameri- 
can readers because the problems with which Australian constitu- 
tion makers and statesmen had to cope are akin to our own, Their 
fundamental task was the same as ours: to weld together a num- 
ber of relatively independent self-governing units with vested 
and to some extent conflicting interests, and thus to provide the 
framework for the opening up and the orderly settlement of an 
almost empty continent. Their solution has been different. 

Mr. Crisp gives us not only a description of the solution but 
also a critical analysis of the way in which it has worked and is 
working. After a brief introductory chapter on the making cf 
the constitution he discusses the character and the historical ree- 
ord of the main factors in the nation’s political life: the electorate 
and the influences that mould and sway it, the political parties, 
the two heuses of parliament: representatives and senate, the cab- 
inet, the Crown and the Governor General who represents it, the 
civil service which influences both the making and the execution 
of policies, and the High Court. 

Mr. Crisp writes chiefly for the political scientist and the his- 
torian, but some of his chapters, especially those on the Australian 
electorate and on the public service, are likely to intrigue any 
politically interested reader. 

H. M. Sprrzrer 
Washington, D. C. 


Scandinavia, Between East and West, Faited by Henning Friis. 
(Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 1950. Pp. x, 388. $4.50). 


This collection of ten essays has been brought together by The 
Adviser in Social Science to the Danish Ministry of Social Affairs. 
The title indicates that the intended purpose is to show that 
Scandinavian culture is a distinctive one falling between the free- 
enterprise democracy of this country and the dictatorship of the 
USSR. To illustrate this conception this volume presents the 
more important features of the social, economic and political sv:- 
tems of Norway, Sweden and Denmark. 
Scandinavian and American, have joined to produce a useful sur- 


Ten social scientists, 


vey of contemporary developments. The appendix includes val- 
uable statistical tables and a selected bibliography. 

Eimer Louis Kayser 

The George Washington University 


United Nations Texthook, Compiled by the “Professor ‘Telders” 
Study Group for International Law at Leyden University. 
(Leyden, Holland: Universitaire Pers Leiden, 1950. Pp. xvi, 
355. florins 5.90). 


This compilation is exactly what the preface claims it to be, 
a handy and concise collection” of the more important texts 
which figure in today’s international organization. There is no 
attempt to provide commentaries or treatises. 

The volume, which is in English, is organized in four parts, 
beginning with the Covenant of the League of Nations. ‘The At- 
lantic Charter and important Declarations and Conferences fol- 
low. The San Francisco Conference of 1945 closes Part one. 
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Part two contains the Charter of the United Nations and rele- 
vant documents. Part three is concerned with the International 
Court of Justice with six annexes. Part four covers regional pacts, 
beginning with the Benelux Customs Convention of 1944, and 
ending with the Pact of the Arab states, 1945. 

The texts are admirably edited and printed and the Univer- 
sity promises a supplement later, if the need should arise. 

In the foreword Manley O. Hudson says, “Familiarity with 
this material is basic to any study of international organization— 
and I know of no other collection which makes the needed ma- 
terial so readily accessible.” Needless, perhaps, to add is that the 
work is done with the well-known Dutch thoroughness and exact 
scholarship. 

MaseEt 
Washington, D. C. 


UNRRA. The History of the United Nations Relief and Re- 
habilitation Administration, Prepared by a special staff under 
the direction of George Woodbridge. (New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1950. 3 vols. $15.00). 

Here is an enormous three volume history of UNRRA, by its 
very nature impractical for brief review. One can only enu- 
merate its contents and let it go at that. Undoubtedly it will 
become a goed source book on the shelves of reference libraries. 

All three volumes are profusely illustrated with charts, maps, 
graphs, tables. Volume three contains a Who’s Who, bibliography, 
agreements and resolutions, orders and statistics. The text of the 
first two volumes covers the organization of UNRRA, its opera- 
tion both by the central administration and field officers. A sep- 
arate section analyzes the handling of displaced persons. 

The work is called the “official history of UNRRA—the au- 
thoritative, permanently available record of its purpose, problems, 
and accomplishments.” 

Ropertr O. Meap 
The George Washington University 


The Hinge of Fate. By Winston S. Churchill. (New York: 
Houghten Mifflin Company, 1950. Pp. 831. $6.00). 


It is hardly necessary for a reviewer to urge the taking up again 
of another volume of Churchill’s memoirs. Despite the accumu- 
lation of detail, each volume becomes ever more exciting, more 
dramatic, and more complete. They are each an example of mas- 
terful strategy in war and, what is more, of an indomitable, 
courageous spirit. This is history in the flesh. As Carlyle wrote 
of herces, heroism, and the heroic: “They were the leaders of 
men, these great ones; the modellers, patterns, and in a wide 
sense creators, of whatsoever the general mass of men contrived to 
do or to attain; all things that we see standing accomplished in 
the world are properly the outer material result, the practical 
realization and embodiment of Thoughts that dwelt in the Great 
Men sent inte the world.”” On a reading of these memoirs, per- 
haps even more than in daily witnessing Churchill’s leadership 
in World War II, we can but assent to his admission into Car- 
Ivle’s company of heroes in history. 

Ropertr O. 
The George Washington University 


Policy for the West. By Barbara Ward. (New York: W. W. 
Norton and Company, Inc. 1951. Pp. 317. $3.75). 


Barbara Ward’s The West at Bay has previously earned for her 
a wide circle of readers in this country. The present work is a 
timely piece of description, analysis and advice. Miss Ward feels 
that the policy of containment while it “may make formidable 
calls upon Western resources and Western patience” offers a 
chance and a fair hope for peace. To be successful the effort of 
the West as it faces communism must be sustained and calm. In 


the longer run it must lay aside its negative approach and take the 
offensive. In its military aspect, containment involves the crea- 
tion of an effective defensive position and the reinforcement of 
threatened points along the Soviet periphery. In the development 
of military strength, the Western powers confront the problem 
of inflation or economic danger more serious than the political 
one we now face. 

The immediate program of things that must be done includes, 
in addition to the building of an effective defense, the mainte- 
nance of economic stability and expansion in Europe and _ this 
country and an extensive effort to raise the standards of back- 
ward areas. Al] along greater unity must be sought through re- 
gional and functional, if not full, federalism. What Western 
civilization needs to survive, Miss Ward believes, is entirely with- 
in its competence. If the West but summons up the vision and 
the will it can restore and maintain its place in a world of free- 


dom. 


Fumer Louis Kayser 
The George Washington University 


British Government Since 1918. By Sir Gilbert Campion, D. N, 
Chester, W. J. M. Mackenzie, W. A. Robson, Sir Arthur 
Street, J. H. Warren. (New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1950. Pp. 232. $3.75). 

In the introduction to this study undertaken by the British 
Institute of Public Administration, Sir John Anderson states that 
“every aspect of the subject has been fully treated, so that no 
student or general reader need look clsewhere for any informa- 
tion he may require.”” This is a close approximation to the truth, 
for all essays on the parliamentary system, cabinet, central admin- 
istration, administrative law, quasi-government bodies, and local 
government are full and detached expositions tersely written by 
experts. Such a work might well be written on the American 
governmental system, particularly on quasi-government bodies and 
local government. In some ways, the Hoover Report has already 
taken care of the American structure of central administration. 

This is an indispensable book which can be read with benefit 
by any interested in the modern cvolution of democratic gov- 
ernment. Particularly interesting, although treated incidentally, 
is the reflection of economic democracy, i.c., welfare, supply, 
agriculture, industry, employment and other controls, in govern- 
mental institutions. This volume attests to the growing importance 
of nationalization of sectors of British economy and direct control 
of many ecenomic processes to achieve economic democracy. 

Rospert O. MeEap 
The George Washington University 


The New Nation, A History of the United States During the 
Confederation, 1781-1789. By Merrill Jensen. (New York: 
Alfred A. Knopf, 1950. Pp. xv, 433. $5.00). 


Mr. Jensen has written the best history cf the Confederation 
period. Relying upon monographs and extensive source material, 
he has accumulated evidence that reveals the decade of the 
cighties as far from one of dangerous contention, stagnation, and 
despair. His treatment of such matters as foreign trade, paper 
money, government finance, and interstate relationships is novel 
and convincing. Though necessary to the completeness of his 
narrative, the accounts of foreign affairs, humanitarian advance, 
western lands and government, and efforts to give the central 
government more power break fewer paths. Quite wisely he has 
not attempted in this volume a history of the constitutional con- 
vention and the ratification of that document. Nonetheless his 
narrative forecasts the policies of a later period. This emphasis 


on continuity is wholesome. 
It is debatable, in my mind, whether the book gains strength 
by being so obviously written against the traditional concept of 
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this era as “the critical period of American History.” Decades 
ago John Fiske so christened it in his little book of popular lec- 
tures, a work incidentally for which he made few claims. Prac- 
tically ever since historians have been burying their hatchets in 
his skull. No doubt it is irritating that their corrections have had 
so little influence upon journalists, politicians and hopeful build- 
ers of international organizations. These are prone to picture the 
confederation as darkness and the constitution as light. Mr. Jen- 
sen’s understandable impatience with this persistent nonsense 
sometimes leads him to confuse aspiration with accomplishment, 
as in his treatment of manufacturing, and to leave the reasons for 
discontent insufficiently described or perhaps identical with per- 
sonal greed. Since his volume has integrity and completeness, it 
presents in a way more evidence of the critical character of the 
era than did Fiske. This was a time at the end of a debilitating 
war, troops mutinied and officers intrigued. It was a time at the 
end of Revolution. Was more disorder or was dictatorship in 
the offing! Foreign governments plotted to determine the ap- 
pointment of our Secretary of State, British troops occupied posts 
on soil rightly American, the national government did not meet 
the interest on the debt, and a rebellion broke out in one of the 
most populous and orderly states of the Confederation. Fvents of 
this sort seemed “critical” to Fisk not because they were the 
whole story or marked some cataclysmic end but because, unless 
remedies were taken, the nation would not have developed to the 
greatness which gave him hope. We must be careful not to 
throw out the insight with the popularization. 

Epwarpb C, 

University of Wisconsin 


The Administration of American Foreign Affairs. By James L. 
McCamy. (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1950. Pp. xxiii, 
364. $4.00). 

Writing from six and a half years’ experience in federal gov- 
ernment, the University of Wisconsin’s Professor McCamy has 
written a book dealing with the administrative organization and 
personnel through which foreign policy is implemented. In one 
sense the book is already out of date, since new bureaus and new 
personnel are taking the places of those he describes. 

However, his book admirably makes the points that: (1) the 
machinery by which policies are administered affects greatly both 
the nature and degree of success of the policies; (2) the foreign 
policy of the United States is administered through literally all 
the cabinet departments and many special bureaus; (3) the im- 
provement of foreign policy depends fully as much upon improv- 
ing the over-all organization and securing a higher calibre of 
“minor” officials as upon changes of top officials. 

The objectivity and fair-mindedness of the author and the 
mass of detailed information combine to make this a valuable 
handbook. It is hoped that McCamy’s advice will not be ignored 
in the establishment of the host of new emergency bureaus. 

Roperr T. OLiver 
The Pennsylvania State College 


Challenge and Decision. By Fdgar Ansel Mowrer. (New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1950. Pp. 278. $3.75). 


A distinguished journalist delineates the triple-pronged chal- 
lenge of our time, i.e., extinction in a superwar, successful 
spread of Soviet communism, and the loss of internal freedoms 
as the result of fighting the cold war. The proposed response to 
this challenge is set forth in Part Two describing a “Great 
Policy” which could meet the demands of the present crisis. In 
essence, this policy is to consist of a world-wide Peace Coalition 
of noncommunist states organized under Article 51 of the United 
Nations Charter to prevent further bloodshed and to halt Soviet 
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It is also to consist of ultimate 


expansion without major war. 
world federation, or as much of a federation as can be secured to 
substitute enforceable law for the violence of sovereign states. 
The reader may feel that Mr. Mowrer has not sufficiently ex- 
plored the calculated risks of his Peace Coalition and has dis- 
missed rather cavalierly the possibility of provoking the USSR. 
Indeed, the elaboration of the Great Policy comes perilously close 
to what Quincy Wright has rcently warned against—a danger- 
ously inflexible foreign policy. From the point of view of Mr. 
Wright’s suggested policy toward Russia which supports the slo- 
gans “defense without provocation” and “conciliation without 
appeasement,” Mr. Mowrer’s preoccupation with power might be 
questioned, As for the second part of the Great Policy, the au- 
thor is occasionally more convincing in his presentation of the 
major lines of adverse criticism to world federation than he is in 
answering these attacks. Although the book was completed before 
the United Nations was re-invigorated by the adoption of the 
Acheson proposals, it is clear that they would not meet the needs 
of the Great Policy. Withal, Mr. Mowrer’s eighth book clearly 
restates, and occasionally overstates much that has been well ac- 
cepted in the field of foreign policy. 
Martin B. Travis, JR. 
Duke University 


The Design of Democracy, By Lawrence Stapleton, (New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1949. Pp. 301. $4.00). 


The author of this study at the very offset defines democracy 
as something more than a form of government. Based on princi- 
ples of equality, freedom and self-government, it involves thought 
and action grounded on a constructive philosophy. ‘The elements 
of that philosophy are exemplified in the intangible relationships 
which shape democracy’s culture. The author is convinced that 
within the framework of democracy as we know it a structure of 
world government can be built. 

Evmer Louis Kayser 
The George Washington University 


A Plan for Peace. By Grenville Clark. (New York: Harper & 
Brothers, 1950. Pp. xii, 84. $1.00). 


The principal theses put forward here by Mr. Clark are that 
disarmament is the key to world settlement, that general Kast-West 
agreement is indispensable, effective but carefully limited world 
government likewise, and that the new conceptions necessary to 
these steps “‘must come from the people at large with the help of 
Congress.” Incidentally there is talk of revision of the Charter 
of the United Nations, and maintenance of armed strength by the 
West is advocated pending solution of the other problems. ‘There 
is an attack upon “sovereignty.” In one appendix is given a 
scheme of representation in a revised General Assembly. The 
thought is expressed that “Korea” may constitute the shock treat- 
ment which will cure our insane adherence to national sover- 
eignty and armed force. 

It is not very pleasant to have to comment in unfavorable 
terms upon a booklet as obviously inspired by good-will and a 
certain amount of intelligence as is this small volume by an old 
campaigner for world peace. Nevertheless a reviewer can be 
nothing if not honest. It does not appear that there exists, in the 
foreseeable future, any substantial chance of extensive disarma- 
ment, any chance of extensive agreement between Soviet Russia 
and the United States, any chance of an extensive scheme of 
world government. Certainly the administrative officials of the 
government have many times the grasp of the international situa- 
tion, both in information and in judgment, held by the people 
or the Congress, including Mr. Clark. There is no practical pos- 
sibility of revising the Charter upward, given the veto. The 
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principle of sovereignty is very very far from constituting the 
principal or indeed a serious obstacle to international organization 
and coéperation. Any scheme of representation which includes 
the items “China 30, India 30, U.S.S.R. 30, U.S. 30” is ob- 
viously fatuous, That such a minor incident as “*Korea’’ might 
precipitate the solution of such a tremendous and complicated 
conflict as that between Russia and the United States is possible 
but improbable. 

The reviewer is not reasonably called upon to present his solu- 
tion of the situation but it can be summarized briefly: maintain- 
ing economic and military power, remaining open to agreement, 
and outlasting the Russian-Communist adventure. 

Pirman B. Porrer 
American University 


Security, Loyalty, and Science. By Walter Gellhorn. (Ithaca: 
Cornell University Press, 1950. Pp. viii, 300. $3.00). 


Professor Gellhorn has given an excellent treatment of the 
various programs for the maintenance of military security through 
restrictions on the free interchange of scientific and technical 
information and through the screening, based on loyalty con- 
siderations, of scientists to be employed on military and atomic 
energy projects. Throughout the book the reader is reminded 
that secrecy in scientific matters is not without cost and that a 
temporary advantage gained in keeping a potential enemy ig- 
norant of scientific and technical developments of military impor- 
tance must be paid for by a deceleration in the rate of scientific 
and technological advance. 

The book is well written and carefully documented. ‘The 
security clearance procedures of the Atomic Energy Commission 
and the three military services are treated in considerable detail 
and with unusual clarity. ‘The author, a professor of law, exhibits 
an exceptional insight into the methods of science and the condi- 
tions under which science flourishes. He shows also a deep faith 
in our democratic heritage and a concern lest our preoccupation 
with military security undermine that heritage. Constructive sug- 
gestions are made of procedures which will safeguard democratic 
processes and at the same time achieve the desired military 
security. 

Bernarp B, Warson 
U. S. Office of Education 


Erasmus and Our Struggle for Peace. By José Chapiro (Boston: 

The Beacon’ Press, 1950. Pp. viii, 196. $2.50). 

If Erasmus were living today, he would tirelessly devote his re- 
markable literary talents, as he did in his own day, to the cause 
of international peace and unity. Undoubtedly he would favor 
the establishment of a world organization to promote and enforce 
peace, It is not surprising, therefcre, that the author has seen 
fit to dedicate this interesting book on Erasmus to the United Na- 
tions, which embodies the lofty ideals of the distinguished six- 
teenth century humanist. 

In evaluating the role of Erasmus as an ardent advocate of 
peace, Mr. Chapiro divides his book into two parts. In the first 
part he gives a sympathetic treatment of the humanist’s life, 
character, and writings, particularly stressing his leng struggle 
for peace. Rising above the bitter political and religious quarre!s 
of the sixteenth century, Erasmus denounced the territorial 
gzced and personal ambitions of the princes, both secular and 
ecclesiastical, urging them to adopt policies of tolerance and 
moderation. He abhorred warfare and violence, especially when 
undertaken by people professing themselves to be Christian. He 
attacked both Pope Julius I] and Martin Luther when they sane- 
tioned reliance on force. 

The second part of the book contains a new and excellent 
translation of the humanist’s most effective essay on peace, Que- 


rela Pacis, or Peace Protests! Here one will find, expressed in 
clear and delightful English, his reasoned and cogent arguments 
against war, all of which are just as pertinent today as they were 
four hundred years ago. In fact, nowhere else can more forceful 
ones be found. 

As a clear and interesting summary of Erasmus’s ideas on peace 
and tolerance, this beok can be read profitably by both student 
and general reader. Its message is vital to everyone. 

Ricuarp H. Bauer 


University of Maryland 


Mexico: A Land of Volcanoes, From Cortés to Aleman. By Jo- 
seph H. L. Schlarman. (Milwaukee: ‘The Bruce Publishing 
Co. 1950. Pp. ix, 640. $5.00). 


After an excellent condensation of Mexican colonial history, 
Dr. Schlarman relates with a wealth of detail the story of the 
independence movement. Part III is aptly entitled: “Groping 
toward Political and Social Justice.” Throughout the book there 
are a hundred vivid portraits of leading personalities. Among 
those of special value may be mentioned the sketches of Pedro 
de Gante and Vasco de Quiroga, the educators; Antonio Men- 
doza, the Viceroy; Bishop Juan Zumarraga; Father Miguel Hi- 
dalgo; “Emperor” Agustin de Iturbide; Joel R. Poinsett, the 
diplomat; and Dwight Morrow, U. S. Ambassador to Mexico, 
For the first time there is published a coherent account of the 
mission of Dr. Edmund A. Walsh to Mexico in 1929. 

Inasmuch as Gen. Lazaro Cardenas, ex-President, continues to 
lurk in the background of Mexican politics, his attitude may be 
studied in the list of textbooks, called “Communist” by the au- 
thor (pp. 548-50), which were made required reading under 
his régime. When Manuel Avila Camacho became President, he 
promptly ordered all school teachers to cease political activity and 
direct their energies to regular class work. Dr. Schlarman reports, 
with entire truth, that President Miguel Aleman is doing his 
best to provide good education facilities. Despite the ravages of 
the hoof-and-mouth disease and other handicaps, the present 
Mexican Chief Executive is administering his office with fair- 
ness, moderation and genuine patriotism. 

Joserpn F. THorninc 
Carrollton Manor, Maryland 


Honduras: An Area Study in Government. By William S. Stokes. 
(Madison: The University of Wisconsin Press, 1950. Pp. 340. 
$6.00). 


Professor Stokes has made a unique contribution to the study 
of political institutions in Latin America. He has presented the 
only definitive evaluation of the Honduran government, and he 
has suggested a methodological approach for studies of other Latin 
American governments. The book was begun in 1939 as a Ph.D. 
thesis and reflects exhaustive field research and subsequent writ- 
ing on Latin American political institutions. ‘The author intro- 
duces his study of political power with chapters on the ges- 
g:aphical setting and political history. An analysis of Honduras’ 
fourteen constitutions is followed by chapters on the court system, 
the administrative structure, political parties, the electoral sys- 
tem, and representative institutions. The author concludes his 
werk with an estimate of the relative effectiveness of the Hon- 
duran government. 

Professor Stokes has pointed out that the organization of po- 
litical power in Honduras is characterized by a high degree of 
centralization, In his chapters on political parties, the electoral 
system and representative institutions he has shown how power 
flows primarily from the top down, but as the result of ideologi- 
cal and institutional influences the future may witness an ever 
increasing trend in the opposite direction. Although there was 
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no systematic discussion of the degree of coercion employed by 
various governments to maintain themselves in power, it would 
seem that since 1924 persuasion has been more definitely relied 
upon, For a country where caudillismo and personalismo are such 
important political factors, more extended biographical treatment 
of Sr. Carias and Sr. Galvez might have been desirable. Likewise, 
no attempt has been made to assess such economic sources of po- 
litical power as might be represented by the fruit companies. 
Nevertheless, Professor Stokes has earned the deep gratitude of 
all students of Latin American affairs with this analysis of Hon- 
duran political institutions, 

Martin Travis, JR. 

Duke University 
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Peac Cc, 


WHAT THEY SAY 
Exrracr FROM Lerrer TO THE PRESIDENT OF ‘THI 
A.P.S.° 

I have come across many peace societies in U.S.A. and stopped 

in and gotten much literature from them (including the Car- 

negie Endowment for World Peace in New York City), but for 

clear-cut, plain and powerful and just plans for permanent world 

peace and sincere whole-hearted effort without fanfare | believe 

that the American Peace Society is by far the leader in the effort 

to establish a permanent and just world peace for all with van- 
quishing of all aggression. 

Roy Garrison 


Mr. Witcus: 

“T want to take this opportunity to tell you how useful [ have 
found Wortp AFrairs not only as an aid in my own writing and 
lecturing but also as a dependable journal to recommend to stu- 
dents for source material. It invariably combines the twin virtues 


” 


of brevity and accuracy which are all too scarce these days. 


H. Havitanp. 


Representatives of the United Nations and its specialized agencies meet at Lake Success to plan the Technical Assistance Program. 
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Leaders For Peace 


in The American Peace Society 


Number [our 
THOMAS HOPKINS GALLAUDET 
BY MABEL SOULE CALL 


Thomas Hopkins Gallaudet is best known for his 
pioneer work in the education of the deaf. The beau- 
tiful bronze statue by Daniel French which stands on 
the campus of Gallaudet College in Washington, 
representing him a seated figure teaching a little girl 
the manual alphabet, is well known. Less well re- 
membered are his other accomplishments in other 
forms of education. 

A descendant of refugees from France who in 
1628 fled to America, he was the son of Peter Wal- 
lace and Jane Hopkins Gallaudet, born in Philadel- 
phia, December 10, 1787. When he was twelve years 
old his family moved to Hartford, Connecticut, 
where most of his subsequent life was spent. At the 
age of 15 he entered the sophomore class at Yale 
College and graduated in 1805. For the next three 
years he studied Law and Literature, meanwhile tu- 
toring at Yale. A two-year course at Andover Theo- 
logical School completed his formal education. 

It was at this time that his interest in the deaf child 
of a friend, the little girl in the bronze group, led 
him to consider a trip to England and France to 
study methods of education for the deaf. The story 
of his return, bringing with him as an assistant, 
Laurient Clerc, a brilliant pupil of Abbé Sicard from 
the Paris school for the deaf is well-known. Their 
school for deaf-mutes was opened in Hartford in 
1817. It was in this school that Gallaudet found his 
wife, and able assistant, Sophia Fowler, also deaf. 
Gallaudet was principal of the School until 1830, 
when ill-health forced him to resign. 

The cause of education in other lines found him an 
earnest champion. Common schools, normal schools, 
higher education for women, all engaged his interest. 
But the cause of education for international peace was 
especially dear to him. 

He was drawn to it in 1829 when the Connecticut 
Peace Society was formed and he became Secretary 
of it. He became a director of the American Peace 
Society in 1833 and, when its headquarters were 
moved to Hartford in 1835, he became Correspond- 
ing Secretary of it, and a member of its Executive 
Committee. 

In his official capacity Gallaudet corresponded with 
the London Peace Society, the French “Society of 
Christian Morals” and the Peace Society of Geneva. 
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The gist of many of these letters was published in 
the Journals of these societies frequently and repro- 
duced in the organ of the American Society. One 
extract from the French Journal and reproduced in 
the Advocate of Peace, September, 1834, urged that 
petitions from “great masses of people” go to their 
governments asking that ambassadors seek arbitration 
before resort to war. 

In one of his reports from the Connecticut Society 
and printed in the Calumet for July-August, 1833, 
he stressed the importance of public opinion, saying; 
National peace societies should make it one of their leading 
cbjects to bring about the formation of similar associations within 
smaller circles of territory; and these again within smaller; and 
so on, until the attention of every individual in the community 


is arrested . . . and his hearty cooperation won. 


As a matter of fact there were soon peace groups in 
every county in Connecticut, as well as many in cities, 
towns and churches. 

In Gallaudet’s eloquent reports, often printed in 
the American Peace Society’s Calumet and its suc- 
cessor the Advocate of Peace, he expressed lively in- 
terest in working for “A supreme tribunal” as well 
as arbitration, and the education of the individual to 
those ends. 

Until the time of his death, in 1851—one hun- 
dread years ago—Gallaudet kept up his interest in 
working for a better world. The institution he 
founded for the deaf still lives: his son Edward 
Miner Gallaudet, aided by his mother and Amos 
Kendall, established another school in Washington. 
Edward’s son, in 1885, founded an institution for the 
deaf in New York City and also places for worship 
for the deaf. 

Of Thomas Hopkins Gallaudet it was said he was 
a “prudent, wise, sagacious and determined friend. 
Profoundly acquainted with human nature, very con- 
ciliatory but very firm, ready always to concede in 
things immaterial but resolute in things essential.” 
Another acquaintance said, “He could not walk the 
length of Main Street without doing some good, by 
word or act, to some being, young or old.” The 
Journal of the French Society of Christian Morals 
said of Gallaudet, “He is a highly distinguished man 
who is devoted to the interests of humanity and the 
prosperity of his country.” 

A remarkable organizer and eloquent writer, his 
letters, lectures and reports gave a great impetus in 
his time to the steadily growing sentiment for peace 
here and abroad. 
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